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THE DONCASTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


Its Headmaster and His Views. 

,g[ 74 HE Doncaster Institution for the Deaf and 
^ Dumb was founded in 1829, and owes its 
orifrin mainly to the ener<r\' and zeal of the late 
Rev. William Carr Fenton — a getitleman who 
w'as born at Loversall. and who was ordained in 
1805, subsequently being; Vicar of Matter.sey. 
The first public meeting for promoting its estab- 
lishment was held at Doncaster on the loth of 
March, 1829, when rules for the government of 
the school were jiroposed, and the subject was 
afterwards brought before the notice of the 
magistrates and gentry of the county at the 
following Assizes at York, when a resolution 
highlv approving of the scheme was pas,sed. In 
the following July Mr. Charles Baker was engag- 
ed as master -an appointment which he held for 
forty-five years, wlien he was succeeded by the 
present Headmaster, Mr, James Howard, and 
under the fostering care of those two gentlemen, 
the school has flourished and progres,sed until it 
is now one of our most useful institutions in the 
county of Yorkshire. When first opened it was 
onlv a verv modest establishment. A portion of 
a house called E.HSlfield situated near the Com- 
mon, was taken, and there ojierations com- 
menced on the 2nd of November, 1829, by the 
admission of eleven boys. In the following year 
an offer was made to the committee of the whole 
of Eastfield, together with three acres of land, 
and the site was ultimately purchased. In 1834 
the benefits of the institution were e.xtended, 
under certain restrictiotis, to Lincolnshire and 
Nottinghamshire, the chief of these being that 
children from those counties should entail no 
burden on the funds received from Yorkshire, and 
that no Yorkshire candidate should be excluded. 
In 1864 it was found necessary to enlarge the 
building, and quite recently further enlargements 
have been made. Since its establishment up- 
wards of 1,400 pupils have been admitted, 130 of 
whom are now resident. 

The method of instruction since the advent of 
Mr. Howard in 1874 has been, and is still, pure 
oral. The results in the majority of cases have 
been most gratifying to the instructors, and the 
friends of the clnldren also express the grealc.st 
satisfaction. Manual and technical instruction 
is now given in the school, for which grants are 
received from the public funds, the subjects 
taught being for the boys ; Sloyd carpentry, wood 
carving, clay modelling, gardening, tailoring 
and shoemaking; and for the girls: cooking, 
laundry work, dairying, and needlework. Admi- 
rable and commodious workshops have recently 
been erected for this branch of education. For 
the vonnger children thorough Kindergarten and 
cardboard Sloyd are also taught. The pupils, 
too, are regularly drilled with most beneficial 
effect — indeed, some of the youngsters are quite 
expert performers in the (TViunasium. 

One feature in connection with the Imstitution 
is worthy of notice. The committee have charge 
of a fund “ for the purpose of assisting the par- 
ents of poor country boys to board them in a 
town whilst learning a trade,” This is especial- 
ly .applicable to boys who exhibit a taste for bet- 
ter work than can be found for them in a village. 
In special cases this fund is available for assist- 
ing to provide premiums. Tliere is also a class 
called “Intermediate” for pupils who.se friends 
do not require the aid of the charity, and the 
Headmaster receives a limited number of ])rivate 
pupils The present fee for Yorkshire children 
is ;^i6 per annum, including clothing. Children 
from other counties are received at special rates. 
The cost of each pupil to the Institution is 
estimated at ,^30 per annum, the difference being 


made up bv subscriptions, donations, and income 
from funded money. 

.MU. HOW.VKO’S VIEWS. 

Having ventilated my views on a few .subjects 
at the Leeds meeting leaves me very little to say 
as to my views generally. I will, however, briefly 
touch on one or two matters, wliich to me. are of 
concern to the Deaf. It would be impossible to 
avoid saving something about systems. Person- 
allv. as von know, I advocate the oral system, 
because as a teacher by signs and the manual 
alphabet for fifteen years and a teacher on the 
oral method for twentv years, I am thoroughly 
convinced of the superiority and practicability of 
the latter system. I need not enter into any 
argument in support of my belief. I simply 
make the assertion honestly and in good faith, 
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and ask to be allowed to follow my own 
convictions. I am not a bigoted oralist. how- 
ever. Contrast the risible utterance of an Italian 
or German with the average Englishman and one 
will readily see that in this country the deaf 
have not the chance that the children of the other 
countries named have, but the failure to read the 
lip of indistinct articulations is no fault of the 
oral swstem. I also recognise that the Deaf have 
to exist for part of their lives under conditions 
when lip-reading and speech are impracticable. 
Here then the finger language would be found 
invaluable, and I certainly should not object to 
its use. Indeed I should be glad to see the 
manual alphabet inserted in every .school book in 
the kingilom, so that hearing and speaking 
children might have the opportunity of tearing it. 
I have no sympathy with those oralists who 
boast of not knowing the manual alphaliet. I 
have seen the very best glad to call in its aid. If 
improvement in language is to be maintained con- 
versation is a nece.ssity, and if for any rea.son the 
oral pupil cannot read the lips of the person ad- 
dre.ssing him, or cannot make himself under.stood 
bv speech don’t stop the conversation by any 
means, but carry it on in any way .short of the 
sign language. It is a pity that feeling is .so 
.strong on the subject of oral teaching. It is 
partly the outcome of the over enthusiasm of its 
friends, who by their exaggeration have led the 


public to look for greater achievements than are 
either attained or generally practicable, and partly 
from personal and upardonable ignorance con- 
cerning it. It is a jiity too that the ojiponents of 
the oral system exult in failures that come to 
their notice. I observe the\- keep a discreet and 
convenient silence as to the many failures which 
are found by the .sign and manual sy.stem. We 
are sometimes told that “if God had meant the 
dumb to speak He would not have made them 
deaf.” To this I would reply, if He had meant 
them not to speak he would not have perfected 
the organ of s])eech, I am fully of the opinion 
that if deaf children were taken as infants and 
treated through the eye as hearing children are 
through the ear, that they would gain a visual 
language which they would afterwards go to 
school to learn to read and write, and I look with 
much interest to the experiments now being tried 
in America in this direction. 

Then with regard to our schools, to my mind 
there is too great a desire for show, and I should 
like to see more attention paid to the solid work 
of language than sinijily that which may please 
the visitors or H. M. Inspector. Humbug has 
not vet departed from our midst. The unsettled 
nature of the .staffs of our Institutions too is a 
source of weakne.ss and most detrimental to the 
true .school progress of our pupils. 

I regret very much to find that committees are 
advi.sed to encourage changes amongst their 
voung teachers. After they have been trained by 
a master they ought to be more valuable to him 
than to anvone else. If the}- should turn out 
incomiTetent, surely he has the remedy in his own 
hands. I am in full sympathy with teachers of 
the deaf and would gladly see their position im- 
proved. both as regards work and remuneration. 
When, however, I consider the position and 
emoluments of ordinar\ well-qualified govern- 
esses for sjieaking children, and even University 
men. assistants in Grammar Schools, &c.. I have 
to confess that I think their grievances are a 
little overrated. We cannot stem the tide of 
progress, and in every walk ot life some nt'w and 
additional demand is made upon the qualifica- 
tions of those who have to earn a living, and 
teachers of the Deaf cannot hope to be exempt. 

1 do not, therefore, wholly agree with their 
petitions to Geovernment to make exceptional 
conce.ssions to them. I would hope that the 
sentiments exjires.sed in your jieriodical occasion- 
ally l)y assistants are not the interpretation of 
the .sentiments of many of the teachers. They 
certainly do them no good. Assi.stants cannot do 
without their head-ma.sters, and the head-masters 
are to a very large extent dependent upon their 
assi.stants, but to. give to the world such articles 
as those emanating from “The teachers’ sitting- 
room” and other strictures upon head-ma.ster.-,, 
which are absolutely untrue in fact, tends to de- 
grade the whole profession, and 1 trust the day is 
far distant when those aspirants to the responsible 
jxisition of a head-mastership, who imagine that 
their superiors devote their energies to “ .sitting 
in their coinforable study” novel reading and the 
like, shall have the opportunity of putting their 
theorv into practice, tine month's actual re- 
sponsibility with its attendant hard work would 
be a rude shock to their imagination, ,such as I 
hoix' would make them retire from the profession 
ill disgust. Whilst on the subject of teachers I 
would ex]>ress a regret at the departing noblesse 
oblige and profe.ssional etiquette which is surely 
creeping upon us. Teachers are approached and 
taken away from Institutions with scant courtesy 
to the heads, in some instances, without a “ with 
your leave,” or “by your leave.” It may be- 
long to the new order of things, but methinks 
the old order was better. 
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I am afraid my views are mostlj’ regrets. There 
is, however, a bright side of the picture which 
may be made much brighter yet. Since the intro- 
duction of the oral S3^stem, and later the intro- 
duction of manual occupations the brightness and 
intelligence of the children have assumed a ver\- 
marked difference, and dailj’ thev' are approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to their fellow men. There 
are great possibilities for the Deaf, much greater 
than have yet been reached, but they must be 
encouraged to go out into the hearing and speak- 
ing world, and to mix freel3'. Thev’ usualU- 
leave school imbued with high principles and 
with awakened intelligence with sinipU- want 
leading on as it onl v can be led on b3- intercourse 
with the hearing and speaking world. The 
isolation as a class which at present is too 
general is fatal to their advancement, and cramps 
them in a manner which is entirel3’ opposed to j 
the idea of educational advancement of the 
present da3’. Year b3’ y'ear, since we ma3- now 
keep our pupils until the age of sixteen, we .shall 
find that we have opportunities not hithero en- 
jov'ed, and we ought to turn out our bo3's and 
girls capable of holding their own with speaking 
children, but we must not lose sight of them 
after the3' leav'e us. 

Instead of labelling our pupils "deaf and 
dumb’’ and speaking of them as a helpless race 
who can onU' receive benefits b3' signs orb3' some 
other special means, we ought to put their capa- 
bilities to the world and ask for co-operation 
from anybody and ever3'bod3‘. There is no 
reason wh3' they should not rise to an3- point of 
equalit3'^ in the social scale, but so long as the3- 
remain an isolated cla.ss, so long will the3' re- 
main misunderstood, dejjendent upon chariU’ in 
a large measure, or at all events be prevented 
from taking their place in the world side In- side 
with their fellow men on equal terms. 

Government has recognised their responsibilit3' 
ras regards the elementar3' education of the deaf, 
and no doubt the3- would help on 303- scheme for 
their supplementar3' education. I hope to live 
to see some such scheme in operation, and to 
further see the deaf mixing as freeh' with their 
speaking fellows as with the deaf them.selves, 
taking their parts in all that concerns a citizen, 
and proving that the3’ can grasp to the full their 
responsibilities as men and women of a great i 
Empire, which depends upon the individual ac- 
tion of its subjects for a continuation of its great- j 
ne.ss. I have known man3' bright examples of | 
this, and there is no reason whv’ it should not be- 
^ome general . — British Deaf-Mute. 

I 

ON RTVINGTON’S BROW. 

BY GEORGE S, BAXU. j 

Author of “ Her Fallen Star, ” " A Modern Reforma- 
tton." iSfc. I 

I 

O OOD morning, Stella! ’’ The speaker was a 
tall, handsome man of commanding appear- . 
ance. He was attired in a shooting suit, and a 
long gun was slungover his shoulder. His name 
was Arthur Morri.son. 

The person addre.s.sed was a 3-oung girl of about j 
nineteen summers, named Harth'. Hercounten- : 
ance w'as ghastly pale, with just a tinge of pink ^ 
prominent on each cheek, which .showed that the : 
seeds of cousumption had taken firm root in her . 
frame. She blushed as the young man put his 
que.stion, but onU" smiled in repl3’, from which it ■ 


was evident the3’ had 
met before. Their 
present meeting 
place was in the gar- 
den at the house of 
Stella's uncle, which 
was situated almost 
on the brow of Riv- 
ington Pike, and 
where it was thought 
the pure strong air 
w o u 1 d tend to 
strengthen and re- 
vive the girl ’s droop- 
i n g frame. The 
house is a prominent 
one, and can be dis- 
tinguished almo.st 
as soon as 3’ou com- 
mence to mount the 
hill, after passing a noted hostelr3' and a church- 
3’ard which slopes down to the riv'er side on the 
opposite bank. The garden at the front of the 
house, was, in summer time, one of remarkable 
grandeur, and the especial pride of Stella’s uncle. 

As the girl didn’t seem inclined to further the 
conversation. Morri.son asked her to go for a short 

walk. Stella consented, and the3- strolled to- 
wards some ponds on the left. 

“ Well, Stella, you appearver3' quiet this morn- 
ing, ’’ Morri,son commenced, " whatever is the 
matter ? ’ ' 

"I don’t know,’’ the girl answered languidly. 

‘‘ What a strange reply ! You are aware our 
shooting part3' at Mr. Ingleton’s breaks up to- 
morrow, and then I must return to m3- patients 
in Manchester.’’ 

Still the girl vouchsafed no reph', and Morrison 
looked alarmed. 

‘‘Stella,’’ he said again. ‘‘ whatever is the 
matter? You seem ver3' strange to-da3-.’’ 

‘‘ Wh3’, Jim is coming over to-da3'! ’’ 

‘‘Oh, is that all! Don’t bother about Jim; 
consider 3our.self mine ! You’re not engaged or 
tied to him, in an3- wa3- — are 3-00 ?’’ 

‘‘No, I’m notexacth- engaged — but I’ve pro- 
mised ’’ 

‘‘Nevermind what 3ou’ve promised; look at 
this.’’ As Morrison uttered the last words he 
took from his pocket a beautiful diamond and 
rub3- ring, at the sight of which Stella’s eyes glis- 
tened like the ver3- stones in the ring itself. 

‘‘That is for 30U, ’’ continued the 30ung doctor. 
‘‘ Let me place it on 3-our finger.’’ 

Stella readih’ consented, and the ring ver3- soon 
encircled her finger. 

‘‘ Now consider 3-ourself engaged to me, Stella ; 
and don’t forget to tell Jim, when he does come, 
that he has no further claim upon 3-00 ; if he had 
an3' to begin with. Now let us return.’’ 

They walked leisurel3- back to the house, and. 
before parting, Morrison kis.sed her b3- the garden 

wall, and remarked ; ‘‘I’ll see 3'ou to-morrow, 
Stella, whether Jim is here or not. Good-bye, 
darling.’’ 

" Good-b3-e, ’’ answered Stella, and went into 
the house. 

‘‘A3', wench,” remarked her aunt on seeing 
the unusual brightness of her eyes, ‘‘that 3-oung 
swell ’shin at his pranks agen, aw con tell. Tha 
eaut for t’ be ashamed o’ tinsel’, and Jin: coinin’ 
to see thi. ” 

‘‘ I can’t help nu'self, aunt. But w-hat does it 
matter ? I shan ’t live ver3- long now. I know it, 
an’ no one can make me believe otherwi.se ! ” 

‘‘ Aw wish aw could knock that uon.sense eaut o’ 
thi 3,'ed. Square up, an’ let Jim be seein’ thi 
lookin ’ a bit better. ’ ’ 

‘‘ I don’t want to see Jim ! ” Stella blurted out. 

‘‘ Well, that’s a corker ! An’ what’s that fan- 
dangle tha’s got on thi finger? — Let’s look !” 

Mrs. Hartle3' caught hold of Stella’s left hand 
and examined the ring. 

‘‘Tek it off! If Jim Bennett sees it he’ll go 
crazy.” 

‘‘ I tell 3'ou I don’t want to see Jim, and I hope 
he doesn ’t come, ” 

‘ ‘ Tha hopes he doesn ’t come, eh? ’ ’ Mrs. Hartle3- 
rejieated in surprise. ‘‘Well, aw- hope he does, 
an’ lets thi know what he thinks o’ this soart o’ 
wark. Young shootin’ gents isnowtin tin- line, 
and the3 ’ll bring thee to no good ?” 

It will be inferred from the preceding dialogue 
between Mrs. Hartle3- and her niece, that the 


former maintained a much better opinion of Jim 
Bennett, than did the one who should have held 
the reins of his heart, and who, the last time she 
had seen him in Bolton, had promised eternal 
fidelit3'. But wh3’ this change ? Well, there were 
many reasons, though Stella had considered but 
one or two. It was the old, old .stor3'. Jim Ben- 
nett was tnerely a mechanic, and worked in one 
of the large machine shops in Bolton. Moreover, 
Jim was deaf : a deplorable circumstance to which 
Stella had not 3-et become reconciled. She would 
have loved Jim better had his hearing been perfect; 
and that w-as the chief and foremost reason wh3' 
Arthur Morrison had w-on such a prominent place 
in Stella’s heart. Besides w-hich he w-as a doctor, 
and, though 3-oung, had got together an excellent 
practice in Cottonopolis, and w-as quite read3- to 
take a w'ife ; though, perhaps, it w-ould have 
appeared better had he prescribed for the bod3-, 
seeing he had satisfied the desire of the heart. 
***** 

Jim Bennett arrived in Horwich during the 
afternoon, as the3' w-ere rather short of w-ork in 
the fitters ’department, and notice had been served 
them to go home till the Mondav- following, so 
that Jim had four full holidays, which, at Mr. 
Hartle3-’s invitation, he w-as going to spend at his 
house on Rivington’s Brow-. Stella promi.sed to 
meet him at the station, but didn’t, so Jim pro- 
ceeded alone, feeling sure he would meet her com- 
ing dow-n the hill-side. But no ; he was doomed 
to disappointment in that expectation, and on his 
arrival at the hou.se her welcome w-as cold and 
reserved. She still wore Morrison ’s present, and 
made no endeavours to hide it from Jim ’s gaze, so 
he quickU' noticed it and asked : 

‘‘Stella, w-ho gave 3-0U that ring ? ” 

‘‘ A friend, ” she shouted in his ear. 

‘‘An’ who might that be ?” 

Seeing Stella hesitated to repl3', Mrs. Hartle3- 
.shoutedout : ‘‘Its no mortal use lapping it up, 
Jim lad ; one o' them y-oung shootin’ gents up at 
ow-d Ingleton’s give it her; an' hoo reckons hoos 
engaged to him !” 

Jim’s state of mind can be better realized than 
described. He w-as ever under the impression 







''Jim's state of mind can be better realized than 
described." 


that if all the rest of his existence ran smoothl3' 
in one groove, and never sw-erved to left nor right, 
his deafness should atone for it all, for Jim 
thought he was sufficientl v dealt with. 

‘‘Stella, is that true? Oh, don’t sa3- it is!” 
pleaded her deaf lover. 

‘‘Yes it is!” .shouted Stella mercilessh-, and 
with all the strength she could mu.ster. 

Mrs. Hartle3' stood .still by the fireplace, and 
looked at her niece ; Jim w-as stud3'ing the pattern 
of the hearthrug, and Stella had her head turned 
away to avert his gaze should he look her way : 
but the answer she had given him cost her dear. 
The w-ordshad not been uttered one minute, w'hen 
a streajii of blood commenced to trickle from her. 
mouth. Stella screamed to draw- her aunt 's atten- 
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tion, as she had moved awa\', but Jim couldn’t 
hear her. Mrs. Hartley shouted in his ear to go 
for Dr. Fra.ser, whose place was in Horwich, so 
Jim ran helter-skelter down the hill side. When 
nearing the village he encountered Mr. Hartleen 
and told him what had happened, so the latter 
hurried off to render his wife what assi.stance he 
could, as no one el.se was in the house. 

When Jim reached Dr. Fraser’s, Arthur Mor- 
rison was there also, but Jim didn’t know his 
usurper then. Morri.son started as he heard the 
mes.sage, and as Fraser made ready to go, the 
former intimated his willingness to accompany 
him. 

Darkness was .setting in as they neared the cot- 
tage, and a lamp was burning brighth- in the 
front room upstairs, showing Mrs. Hartley had 
placed Stella in bed. The two doctors ' went 
straight upstairs, and Jim stayed in the kitchen. 
He felt more mi.serable than ever. To him Stella 
was as though already dead, and these la.st few 
hours had made him feel that he didn ’t care how 
things turned out. At times deaf people have 
what others would style queer notions. But it is 
not so — they are simply the outpourings of an 
oppressed and imprisoned soul thirsting for a 
rohbed ble.ssing of God. A being once possessed 
of the .sen.se of hearing, and who knows and ap- 
preciates its absolute use and positive necessity, 
and then to be suddenly deprived of it, seems to 
lo.se all energy, all hope of advancement, and all 
interest in things around. It was so with Jim 
Bennett. Better ])rospects wereonceopen to him, 
when deafne.ss stepped in, and altered the whole 
order of things. But Jim was resigned, and 
though physicians of repute tried all kinds of 


“ Do you know, Morri.son, I feel sorrj' for Jim, ” 
Fra.ser remarked. 

“Yes, poor fellow,” was the answer, “had I 
made a speciality of deafness I would do mv best 
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operations and modes of treatment, money was 
spent in vain — the die was cast. 

In the sick chamber Stella was suffering terrible 
and Dr. Fraser remarked her life was fast 
ebbing away, and onlj' a matter of two hours at 
the most. She was conscious, and knew Morrison 
was by the bed-side. He attemjited to comfort 
her now and again, and Stella made no objection. 
Still she .seemed restle.ss, and suddenly asked for 
Jim. Mr. Hartley ran quietU’ downstairs and 
took Jim back with him. Ashe appeared on the 
threshold Stella attempted to rise up in bed, and 
stretched out her hands unto him. He walked 
in a dazed fashion to the bed, and knew by the 
movements of her lips she wanted him to sit 
down. 

“ You’re not vexed with me. are5'ou, Jim ? ” she 
asked, eagerly. It required all her strength to 
utter the words, and she fell back exhausted. 
Poor Jim, however, hadonl3- a faint idea of what 
she said. 

“I only loved }'ou, Jim. Oh, my darling, 
come ! ” Stella threw out her arms once more as 
Mrs. Hartlej' held her up again. Jim went a lit- 
tle nearer, and Stella strained her neck and kiss- 
ed him. There was a gurgle in her throat. 
“Jim !” she cried, and fell back — dead. 

After a few minutes had elapsed the watchers 
descended the stairs in sorrowful procession. 
Morrison was the last, and doubtless imprinted a 
kiss on Stella’s lips before leaving the room ; and 
one cannot blame him. 

» * » * * 

As Fra.ser and Morrison descended the dark 
hillside, Mr, Hartley preceded them with his 
lantern. 


St. Mary’s Aksee — Dryburgii Abbey. 


As it is, m\' knowledge onlj- goes so i 


i for him. 

I far. ' ’ 

He never told Fraser that Stella had promised 
; to be his wife onh- that ver}- morning, and we 
doubt if Jim Bennett ever discovered it — though 
; perhaps Mrs. Hartley told him all about it long 
I ago. 
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THE HOME OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

L ER\ BOD\ who has read an\'thing has 
read and enjot erl the novels and'the roman- 
tic poetrv' of Sir \V alter Scott, and we are sure our 
readers will be interested in the P'oreign Illustra- 
tions for this month, since thev show us the 
home of this great author, and some of the scenes 
which he has made famous bv his writings. 

The interest which attaches to his palatial 
residence of Abbotsford is of a somewhat painful 
nature, since the enormous expen.se which he 
incurred in building this statelv pile, and in 
maintaining it with princely hospitality, proved 
the ruin of his fortune, and clouded his last vears 
with anxiety. He purchased the land in 'i8ii, 
after the brilliant success of his earlv books, and 
erected this mansion, which, though somewhat 
irregular in its proportions, is striking and 
grand. It is situated on the banks of the little 
river Tweed about forty miles from Edinburgh. 

Our next view is that of the exterior of Mel- 
ro.se Abbey, which is so well described in “ The 


but soon afterwards rebuilt, suffered severely 
from the bigoted zeal of the Reformers in the 
sixteenth century, and has lieen suffered to re- 
main a partial ruin ever since. 

The part of the church now remaining is in the 
form of a cross, with a square tower 84 feet high 
in the centre. The cloisters, of which we give a 
view, are enriched bj- some ver\- fine stone carv- 
ing. The heart of Robert the Bruce is .said to be 
buried in the Abbey, and a stone with a suitable 
in.scription marks the spot. 

About five miles from Melrose, on the Tweed, is 
Dryburgh Abljej-, which has had much the same 
history as Melro.se. Within this old and ruined 
church Sir Walter Scott, by his own wish, was 
buried, on the 26th of September, 1832. Our 
illiLStration shows St. Mary’s aisle, Dryburgh, 
the place within which is Scott’s tomb. 

The next illustration shows us the ruin of 
Jedburgh Abbej’, a name familiar to readers of 
Scott’s poems, situated on the Jed, a little stream 
which flows into the Tweed. The part standing 
is the inner walls of the central part, or nave, of 
the church. 

It will be .seen how solidly these walls are 
constructed, and how gracefuTly the arches are 
planned, rising in three tiers and varied in size 
and shape so as to ,secure variety- with hannon3'. 

It is instructive to look .sometimes at the 
works of the men of the Middle -Ages, to see how, 
even in those dark times, men were willing to 
give to the service of God so liberallv, and 
architects and mechanics were found with the 
skill to build edifices of such beautv, from which 
we of to-da3- can learn much about architecture. 

Thanks are due to Messrs. E. & H. T. 


Nave,— Jedburgh Abbey. 

La5’ of the Last Minstrel.” This edifice was 
built b3' King David the First, of Scotland, in 1136, 
was partiall3' destro3'ed by the English in 1322, 


Cloi.ster, — Melrose .Abbey. 

j -Anthony for the loan of the cuts which appear in 
I connection with this article. w. j, 

EUROPEAN TOUR FOR THE DEAF, 

Tl^lR. CHARLES KERNEY, of Palm Beach. 

Fla., has announced his intention to get 
^ up an ■ ■ European Tour for the Deaf ” He says : 

“-As the International Deaf-Mute Congre.ss ha.s- 
I been decided to be held at Paris during the Ex- 
I position, we have made arrangements to take a 
i limited number of bright deaf-mutes of both 
I sexes, at least fifty or seventv-five, to Europe, to- 
be accompanied by an array of salaried assistants, 

; such as a professional guide from Thomas Cook 
' & ^ns, of London, favorabH' known to ever3' 

I tourist ; a first-class interpreter, a motherlvchap- 
eron, a fine photographer, etc. \Ve have kudied: 
the project since 1895 in a quiet but effective way. 
i The deaf desen e such a trip — itself a great edu- 
cation obtainable onlv b3- travel. Here we need 
not write a great essay full of rhetorical phrases 
.so as to convince you in their behalf as we have 
always been their sincere and fearless friend. We 
have no doubt you will gladly do all you can to 
canw- out the idea to a plea.sant success.’ We shall 
not forget 3’ou with a booklet, etc., as soon as the 
time is rij>e. 

***** 

■ ‘ The proposed tour is to be extended to -Africa, 
Europe and -America for at least three months! 
It is not to be a cheap one — the delegates must 
have a profitable time. The best schools for the 
deaf are to be visited during the joume3’. ” 
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[We have great pleasure in offering to our readers this 
month a paper on the Philippines, by Prof. Albert 
Berg, of the Indiana School for the deaf. This paper was 
prepared by Mr. Berg as a lecture before a .society of 
deaf persons in Indianapolis, and seems to be the best 
summarj' of the subject we have seen in so small a 
space . 

It is avowedly based cliieflt' on the entertaining book 
of Mr. Stevens, and really condenses into the limits of a 
single evening\s talk the substance of the whole book. 
The paper will appear in two or three instalments in 
Thk Silent Worker, and will be of interest to al ir 
readers, e.specially to those who have not read Mr. 
Stevens’s book.] 


dio of the most eminent painter in California at 
the time. Here Mr. D ’Estrella made most 
gratifying progress, and, incidentally, rendered 
a service of great value to art students and to his 
master, b5‘ careftilh’ preserving and in due time 
publishing, all the hastily penned criticisms and 
answers to questions which his teacher had 
given him during his course of study. The New 
York Nation, a high authoritj’, spoke of the little 
book in which he collected these disjointed but 
precious scraps, as having a value of its owm, 
quite unique in the literature of art. Nowhere 
el.se, this paper said, could one find so genuine 
and so fresh expressions of an art - teacher’s 
thought in directing the thought and the execu- 
tion of the eager and intelligent pupil. 

After finishing his course in this studio, Mr. 
D ’Estrella decided to accept the offer made him 
b5' the school at which he had been educated, of 
the position of teacher of drawing, and he has 
remained there ever since. His ability as an art 
teacher has been proved in the most satisfactory 
waj’ by the stand which his pupil Redmond took 
on going from his instruction into the art schools 
of the great art centre of Europe. Not often, to 
be sure, can any teacher have such a pupil and, 
while it is our highest .succe.s.s that is our fairest 
test, .still, it is everj’-day work that is of 
the mo.st importance. Judged by this standard 
also, Mr. D ’Estrella is highh- successful, for 
his pupils, from what we have seen and heard, 
work with an enthusiasm which is seen in but 
few schools, and their average of attainment is 
high. 

Mr. D’E.strella is one who never does anything 
for the purpose of keeping himself before the 
public eye, and so he is not heard from so often 
as are man}- others of less abilit}’. His tastes 
lead him to spend his .spare time in wandering 
through the noble and inspiring scenery of the 
great mountains and river systems of the Pacific 
alone, where he fishes, .shoots and photographs 
the endlesss succession of views which pass be- 
fore the traveller. 


Theophiia'S H. D’E.STRELL.'^. 


Prof. Albert Beiu; 


From the one he inherits naturally, shrewdness, 
energ3’ and quick intelligence ; from the other, 
a high sense of honor, genero.sit3' and the sensu- 
ous, imaginative temperament that characterizes 
the artist. His father .seems to have died before 
he was old enough to remember him, and his 
mother died when the little bo3’, deaf from birth, 
was five 3-ears old. Being far from the home 
and friends of both his parents the little orphan 
was left without a friend or a relative knowing 
him or known to him. 

The guardians under whose care he came treat- 
ed him with indifi'erence or positive cruelty and 
his sensitive, fineh- .strung nature must have 
become thoroughh- warpeil and completeh- ruined 
had he not been discovered, in 1864, b3' a person 
interested in the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, then just about to be opened in Berkele3', 
Cal., and been placed in that school on its first 
opening, becoming, as Dr. Wilkinson, then and 
now the honored Principal, is fond of relating, 
the school’s first pupil. His progress in .school 
was rapid, and he attracted the particular notice 
of Dr. Wilkinson, not onh' on account of his 
general brightness, but b3- reason of his remark- 
able con.scientiousness, and an unusual power of 
remembering and describing his own experiences 
and states of mind. For the.se reasons, while he 
was .still a small lad, Mr. Wilkin.son obtained 
from him verv full descriptions of his life and of 
his thoughts and notions before coming to 
school. 

Unfortunatel3-, the.se memoranda were de- 
stroyed in the fire which wijied out the first build- 
ings of the Californian Institution, but b3' his 
recollection of their extent and nature. Dr. 
Wilkin.son has lieen able to confirm the accurac3’ 
•of the ver3' interesting memoirs on his own case 
-which Mr. D ’Estrella prepared after he became a 
teacher, first printed in the California school 
paper and afterwards reprinted in the Philosoph- 
ical Review, with notes b3’ Prof. William James, 
of Harvard Universit3-. 

The particular ps3'chological value which 
attached to the paper was the clear proof that 
clear and connected thinking is fulU' pos.sible in 
the case of a jier.son who has no knowledge 
whatever of an3- s3-steniatic language. 

While in school Mr. D’Estrella showed mark- 
ed talent for drawing, and Dr. Wilkinson, who 
hasalwa3's been keen to observ^e and to bring out 
to the highe.st possible degree an3' trait of 
promi.se in his pupils, after having given him the 
be.st teacliing that the .school could offer in the 
line of art, .secured admission for him to the stu- 


Written for The: Silent Worker. 

CASUAL LIFE IN MANILA. 

Bv .\LBERT Berg. 

PART I. 

jnt LTHOUGH it is well-nigh four hundred 
3’ears since Magellan, in his memorable 
circumnavigation of the glolie, discovered the 
Philippines, little was known concerning these 
islands prior to the wonderful victor3- of our 
gallant fleet in Manila ba3-, which destroyed 
Spain’s naval power in the far east, and that 
little was chaotic and contradictorv. Early 
historians and geographers themselves were re- 
sponsible for the popular error of spelling Man- 
ila with two I’s. Curious, is it not, that so 
much obscurit3- should have enveloped a cit3’ 
of nearl3' half a million people, situated in the 
recess of one of the finest harbors in creation and 
large enough to contain the united fleets of 
Europe, — the capital of a group of islands that 
have long furnished the world with its entire 
suppl3’ of the finest cordage. .Vlmost before the 
smoke from the great guns had cleared on that 
memorable Ma3' da3’, these islands had become 
known from one end of the world to the other, 
and to-da3- not another country or people is more 
discussed, nor has a more burning question 
arisen to excite our people and to perplex our 
state.smen since the da3's of the slaver3- agitation 
when our countr3- was nearl3' torn in twain. 
Embara.s.sing difficulties confront our govern- 
ment, the more perplexing because, in dealing 
with them, it lacks knowledge that can be gain- 
ed only by ex]>erience, and it is about to make an 
experiment in colonial conquest, unsupported by 
precedent and apparentl3’ in oiiposition to the 
letter and meaning of the Constitution. These 
legal questions a.side, it is, in itself, a might3’ 
dangerous task, this assuming of sponsorship, 
against the world, of an endless number of is- 
lands, eight thou.sand miles from our mainland 
shores and containing ten million, more or less, 
heathen, whom we must undertake to civilize, 
entailing immense expense and loss of life. The 
first consideration to guide the vexatious ques- 
tions to a proper solution, I think, is whether 
regeneration of aboriginal savages of a tropical 
jungle will justify these sacrifices, particularly 
that of precious lives of fellow countrymen, a 
daily list of which is now being dispatched home 
to break a mother’s or a wife's heart and to 
otherwi,se cau.se desolation, saddening for all 
time a people more susceptible b3' nature than 


A .Snap Shot. 

This picture taken by Mr. D' Estrella, and exhibited at 
the y. M. C. A., 7eas highly spoken of by the city press. 


NOT THEY ’WHO SOAR. 


Not they who soar, but they who plod. 

Their rugged way, unhelped, to God 
Are heroes ; they who higher fare. 

And flying, fan the upper air. 

Miss ail the toil that hugs the .sod. 

’Tis they w-hose backs have felt the rod, 

Whose feet have pressed the path unshod, 

May smile upon defeated care. 

Not the3' w ho soar ! 

High up. there are no thorns to prod. 

Nor boulders lurking 'neath the clod 
To turn the keerniessof the share, 

For flight is ever free and rare ; 

But heroes, they, the soil who’ve trod. 

Not thej- who .soar ! 

— Paul Laurence Dunbar 
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civilization can ever make those whom it is 
intended to reclaim. 1 will not attempt to dis- 
cu.ss a question of so grave moment. Indeed, 
I have neither the ability to do so, nor the cour- 
age to assume tlie responsibility even of individ- 
ual opinion. M\' purpose is simply to give a 
glimp.se into the casual life in Manila before 
American occupation. If the reader derive anr 
pleasure or profit from these articles, this being 
the first of a series I hope to write for theSii.ENT 
Worker, he is indebted, to a great extent, to 
Joseph Earle Stevens, for two years a resident of 
Manila, whose fascinating narratives have been 
my delight and my inspiration. 

The shortest and most direct route to the 
Philippines is from San hrancisco, via Honolulu, 
Yokohama and Hong Kong. As you take the 
Pacific steamer at the first-mentioned place, you 
are almost certain to meet some knowing one, 
who, learning your destination, will impress you 
with the uncanny feeling that you are bound for 
the land of small pox, fever, snakes, typhoons 
and earthquakers, and that you are leaving be- 
hind all that is desirable. As your craft nears 
the end of its long thirty-four days’ journey from 
the Golden Gate, Luzon, the largest and most 
northern island of the Philippines, described by 
Crawfurd as the most beautiful ,spot in the trop- 
ics, gradually broadens into view. The light 
house on Corregidor soon appears, and the 
steamer enters the Boca Chica, or narrow mouth 
to Manila Baj-. It is twenty-seven miles across 
the bay, and Manila lies faintly visible before 
3'ou. The distance lends enchantment to the 
view, for the impression of the citj- from the bav 
is most picturesque, its natural beaut}- being en- 
hanced by the velvet like mountain of San Ma- 
teo, which form the distant background, and at 
whose base are, in due season, luxuriant and ver- 
dant rice-fields. 

As you di.sembark and enter the rickety 
barouche, drawn b}' two small, bony ponies, and 
are driven at breakneck speed to your hotel, 
your first impression of the "I'tarl of the 
Orient” receives a serious setback. 

The first thing to attract your attention upon 
entering your hotel apartment is that cloth in- 
stead of plaster forms the walls and ceiling, 
which at once suggests to your alert mind a cor- 
roboration of your chance acquaintance in San 
P'ranci-sco, that you were bound for a land of ter- 
restrial and cele.stial exhibitions. The Philip- 
pines are said to he the cradle of earthquakes 
and typhoons, and buildings are constructed, in- 
side and out, to conform to the requirements of 
saftey against such disturbances. Galvanized 
iron is used for roofing purposes, instead of tiles 
or other material, that would furnish missiles 
for the frequent and violent gusts of wind, thus 
adding to the security of promenaders, though 
detracting from the beauty of the bixildings. 

The streets are narrow, and many of the houses 
are built to overhang the sidew’alks while they 
so occupy that pedestrians are obliged to travel 
single-file, Tliere is a conspicuous absence of 
the grass-plot, or lawn, which is an attractive 
feature of the American home. The lower floors 
are generally de.serted, except that carriages and 
dogs occupy them, and, on account of fevers that 
hang about the damp low-ground, every one 
lives on the upper story. Elaborate balconies in 
the upper part of buildings of older construction 
overhang the sidewalk, affording opportunity for 
leaning out to talk wdth pas.sers-by, and not in- 
frequently the convenience is taken of throwung 
w'aste matter out into the street. Waste 
water frequently runs into the .street as one 
w-alks along beneath an overhanging second 
.story, and is a favorite method of laying the 
street dust. 

Spanish is the language generally mserl, except 
among the natives who have a lingo of their own, 
and no one can really get along without it. 
Even the Chinese, of wdiicli there are fifty thou- 
sand in Manila, use the language in their own 
peculiar dialect. 

The .sluggish Pasig runs through the city in a 
wddely diverging path. Its ponderous draw- 
bridge and heavy gates sugge.st.s a troubled past. 
Every thing centres at the foot of the Puente de 
Espafia w’here it spans the river, pouring its 
bew'ildering flood of people and equipage into the 
narrow, main street Escolta, as busy with life 
and teeming with attractive shops as a Washing- 


ton .street or a Broadway Here one finds splen- i 
did opportunity for a clo.se study of nativities. j 

Your first night in Manila will be replete with i 
weird experiences. It is the Philippine bed 
that at once arouses } our suspicious interest. It 
has four posts reaching full}' to the ceiling, from 
whose eaves hang copious folds of deep lace, j 
The bed-frame is strung tightly across with 
chair cane, with straw matting spread over it i 
and surrounded by a wall of mosquito netting I 
that drops down from the roof atid is tucked in 
under the matting. It will keep you guessing 
how to gel in, whether through the roof or the ! 
bottom or the side, and it is about daylight again ; 
before you succeed. Finally, when you have > 
solved the myster} , it takes time to get accus- ^ 
tomed to the cane bottom that is as hard as a 
floor and not likely .soon to lure Morpheus to i 
your relief | 

The promenade of the Malecon, beginning at i 
the river, runs for a mile to an open, elliptical 
plaza by the .sea side, with the fortress of Cavite 
indistinctly before your view, eleven miles down 
the coast. It is the far-famed Luneta, where 
.society was wont to take recreation after the 
heat of the day. In the centre was the band- I 
.stand, and every pleasant afternoon, from six to | 
eight all Manila came here to enjo}' the breeze i 
from the China sea and to hear the native ' 
music. 

Before the introduction of the American beast, 
there were no large horses in JIanila, — all ponies, 
small but tremendously tough and apparentlv 
in.sensible to any amount of heat, work or beat- 
ing. 

The “ Botica Inglesa” is probabh' the largest 
variety store in Manila. Here ever}- whim and ; 
caprice of the shopper, of whatever nationality, 
is gratified. The curse of trade in the far east 
has been the “chit” system. Owing to the 
large Mexican dollars, the only currency of the ' 
island, which were too heav}' to carry around in 
the thin suits of white sheeting, no one paid 
cash for what he purchased, but simply signed ! 
an “I. O. U.” for the amount of his bill. At 
the end of the month the “chits” were sent 
around for collection. The result was, no one 
realized how much he was spending until the | 
“ duns” began to arrive. The collector general- 
ly brought along a coolie, or a wheel-barrow in - 
which to haul away his collections. Counterfeit 
money was so prevalent that .'every dollar was 
bit or dropped to detect lead — certainly not a ' 
compliment to one's integrety. Shopkeepers 
were often swindled by debtors, who, as the 
month was drawing to an end. skipped oft' to 
Hong Kong or Singapore to escape payment. 

Another striking peculiarity is the Philippine ^ 
stove. Considering its rude, primitive simpli- j 
city, it is surprising that the cooking can be so 1 
complex as it is, for, dining at any of the first- ! 
class hostelries, one would never suspect that he 
was not at the Waldorf or the Palmer. A Manila , 
stove has the appearance of a fair-sized earthen 
jar, shaped like a shoe. The vamp is the hearth, ; 
the opening in front the receptacle for the fuel, 
and on the upper rim rests the pot. There is i 
such a stove for each course and, being cheap, i 
there is always an extra one or two in the cup- > 
board. 

The floors though rough-hewn out of hand-saw- 
ed hard-wood planks are models of art. They j 
are polished with banana leaves or greased rags, 
and made to shine like genius itself, giving a 
clean, cool appearance that commands admira- 
tion. Their chief charm is in the absence of the 
monotonous regularity of the American floor ; 
they evade repetition of line, being perpendicu- 
lar here and horizontal there, with now and then ^ 
a paralled interjection, all of which reflects the | 
ingenuity of movement of the living arm and ! 
mind rather than that of wheel or lever. j 

The windows are curious owing to the absence 
of glass. They consist of numberless small lat- 
ticed squares of thin, tran.sparent sea-shells 
which admit light but can not be .seen through, 
being used in place of glass to afford greater 
security during equinoctial visitations. 

Street-car facilities though antiquated are in 
one important particular superior to our Indian- 
apolis service — a reflection upon our boasted i 
progressiveness. To this I will refer again pre- | 
sently. It takes one man to drive and another ; 
to whip the lone pony that pulls the car. The , 
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conductor carries his “change” in a .small valise 
hung from his neck, and cries “up-hill” to 
stop, or “ down hill” to start, as the case may 
be. Smoking is allowed in any part of the car 
without restraint. Every body smokes, even the 
conductor. There are twelve seats, and an 
inexorable rule of the sy.stem is that not more 
than twelve persons shall be admitted at one 
time, and no one is allowed to stand inside, 
\yhich our street-car octopus here in Indianapo- 
lis might emulate to the relief and lasting 
gratitude of a long suffering, packed community. 
Owing to the strange construction of the car, 
pas.sengers are required to .stand in equal 
numlxTS on both platforms, not to exceed eight 
persons at either end, in order to maintain its 
equilibrium, otherwise the car would be derailed. 

Roo.sters are the native dog. They are petted 
and coddled as fondly and carefully as our ladies 
in America fondle their pugs ; their i)lumage is 
smoothed down and brushed, and they are other- 
wise tenderly caressed and idolized "with a pa- 
tience worthy of a better cause. The roo.ster is 
the fir.st thing rescued in ca.se of fire, the babies 
being a secondary consideration. Every native, 
who can afford it, keejxs a fighting-cock, and he 
is never seen out of doors without his favorite 
under his arm. Cock-fighting and betting is a 
national vice, and every gamester is imbued with 
the ugliest passions. 

One of the familiar street-scenes is the Chinese 
barber, who carries around a chair, a pair of 
scissors, and a razor, and stops to give a shave or 
a hair-cut at any part of the block. 

It is a unique fact that the Filipinos are a 
poetic, music-loving race. Every one can play 
on .something or other, and in ever}- frail low- 
thatched hut is a harp, a violin or some other 
stringed instrument, from which it was not un- 
usual to hear the melodious strains of a .soft 
waltz, or to encounter a band of native youth 
playing concert on their guitars or mandolins. 
The Philippine band was one of the cheif arti- 
cles of export from Manila, groups of natives 
with their instruments having been shipped to 
neighboring islands to carry harmony into com- 
munities where music was uncultivated. 

{To be continued.) 

UNMANIFEST DESTINY. 

To what new fates, niy country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend. 

Beneath what unexpected star. 

Compelled to what unchosen end. 

■■Vcross the sea that knows no beach 
The .Vdmiral of Nations g^uides 

Thy blind obedient keels to reach 
■The harbor where thj- future rides ! 

The guns that spoke at Lexington 
Knew not that God was plaiining then 

The trumpet-word of Jefferson 
To bugle forth the rights of men. 

To them that wept and cursed Bull Run, 

What was it but despair and shame'? 

Who .saw behind the cloud the sun ? 

Who knew that God was in the flame ? 

Had not defeat upon defeat. 

Disaster on disaster come. 

The slave’s emancipated feet 
Had never marched behind the drum. 

There is a Head that bends our deeds 
To mightier issues that we planned : 

Each son that triumphs, each that bleeds. 

My country, serves Its dark command, 

I do not know beneath what sky 
Xor on what seas shall be thy fate ; 

I only know it shall be high, 

I only know it shall be great. 

— From Hoz'ey's “ Alonfc the Trail." 

'Tis an owl that will not take wing in day- 
light, when there is a thicket left to skulk tinder. 

— Peveril of the Peak. 

I CTIVE SOLICITOUS W.ANTEI) EVERYWIIEKE FOR THE 
A story of Hie I'hUtpplnes." by Mural Halstead. conunJsslon- 
ed by the Ooverument a-s Official Historian to the War llepart- 
ment. The book m os written In army camps at San Francisco, 
on the Pacltlc with General Merritt. In the hospitals at Honolulu, 
In Hong Kong, in the Armelcan trenches at Manila. In tl»e insur- 
gent camps with .tgulnaldo. on the deck of the Olj mpla with 
Dewey, and In the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. Bonanza 
for agents. Brimful of otiglual pictures taken by government 
photographers on the spot. Large book. Low prices. Big 
profits. Freight paid, (.redlt given. Drop all trashy unofficim 
■war books. Outfit free. .Address. H, L. Barber. Manager. 
856 Dearborn Street. Chicago. III. 
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ig^ROTIIER HECKER doesn’t seem to think 
13 # mnch of uniforming officials of schools for 
the deaf, at least not teachers, and his sentiments 
are being extensively quoted and ma3' retard for 
a time, or at least cause prejudice in quarters 
where the project maj' be in jirospect. 

When the late Col. Jim Fisk, of New York, 
put the employees of his Fall River Steamboat 
line and the Erie railroad, in uniforms there was 
a loud outer}' against what was termed 
“flunkevism.” To-da}’ the uniform is ever}^- 
where in evidence. 

In j-ears past, some of the schools have provid- 
ed a sort of uniform for bovs. It was a cross be- 
tween a letter carrier’s uniform and the uniform 
of a penitentiary official and was hard!}' any- 
thing to be proud of. In some cases the wearer 
felt a sort of degradation in wearing it and never 
appeared in it out of .school, if any other attire 
were at his command. 

The antithesis of all this ma}' be found at the 
New York Institution to-da}'. This school is on 
a military basis and the only difference between 
it and the Berkeley School, or any of the “ crack” 
military “prep” .schools at Peekskill, Sing Sing. 
Dobb’s Ferry, etc., etc., is that the pupils rirw'/ 
hear. 

As at the schools mentioned (and they prepare 
for college .sons of our very best citizens) the 
whole establishment is on a military basis. Tea- 
chers and tutors wear uniforms of the same 
make, cut. and texture as do the instructors in 
the United States Military Academy. The deaf 
students wear uniforms exactly like those worn 
by West Point cadets and the only difference is 
the sub.stitution of I). & D. I. in monogram for 
“U. S. M. A.” 

The difference in appearance to-day from what 
it was ten years ago, is the difference between 
the appearance of the crew of a ” tramp” steam- 
ship and the crew of one of our crack vessels of 
the new navy. 

The school to-day offers incentives to study, 
diligence and manhood that it could never offer 
before. The private works in the hope of secur- 
ing the chevrons of a corporal. The corporal 
looks for a sergeantcy. The sergeant strives for 
the emblem of lieutenancy, or the honors that 
being adjutant or captain carries with it, and 
his being entrusted with a sword. 

But this is all a mere aside to tlie 
which, after all, is the mau2 thing ; and that is 
(and a few years test have shown its efficiency 
beyond all cavil) that deaf boys, who are 
brought up in a military environment are better 
phvsically and mentally for it. 

Watch them on the play ground ! Note the full 
round chests ! Observe these young fellows, erect, 
dignified, manly. Watch parade to dinner, each 
squad in charge of an officer from their own 
ranks ! 

Note them standing during devotions, a 
healthy looking lot of boys, very, very different 
from wliat they were in former days, and, at the 
proper time, see them take their seats, as one 
man, with a total absence of the old time burly- 
burly, hustle-shuffle, that this performance used 
to be. 

Perhaps the plan hasn’t been as fully tested in 
the West as it has been here. Mr. Hecker. but if 
you will favor us with a visit we will take you 
up to “Fanwood” and show you an institution 
which is, to the deaf, as West Point is to the 
American citizen, as Woolwich is to the British- 
er — all alike .schools devoted to doing two great 
things at one and the .same time — putting inte- 
lligent minds in sound bodies. 

My good friend McDermid, of Winnipeg, pro- 
phesies a ca.se of swelled head as a consequence 
of my having ran up against some of the men 
w'ho have been shaping History. He adds that 
he “doesn’t think he will see me at the next 
convention. ” 

“Wait.” 

The Companion tells of a deaf man who has had 
a certain measure of fame thrust on him by rea- 
son of his having endonsed a patent medicine. 


We hope Brother Smith isn’t taking the 
powders on the strength of this, as the young 
man in question wrote the testimonial for a third 
person, and the deaf man’s signature was aflSxed 
below that of one the who gave the testimonial, 
and the} word per preceded the deaf man 's signa- 
ture. Some of us do have greatness thrust upon 
su. 

Speaking of patent medicines, there is one that 
is very popular just now, and it has been ex- 
tensively advertised in the papers for the deaf 
I’m not going to give it a free puff in this 
column (and the concern, rich as it is, couldn ’t buy 
one), but it’s a really meritorious medicine and I 
don ’t know of any reason why writers can ’t 
advi.se good health remedies, when they came 
across them. The medicine I speak of is put up 
in tabule form and not long ago I commenced tak- 
ing them. The result is that we now keep a box 
full on the dining-room mantel, and every' 
member of the family down to Miss Five-year-old 
takes two every day and the Doctor hasn’t been 
around for some time, at least not for the 
troubles they are a specific for, 

En passant the manufacturers are getting a good 
deal of advertising by booming the poetry 
market. All sorts of poetry from all sorts of 
poets reaches them, and all are rewarded — good 
“ poems” bring a dollar “ per” poe, and bad ones 
are rewarded by a consignment of six tabules to 
help put the “ poet’s” digestive apparatus in good 
order and so encourage the poetry industry. 

My contribution to indigestion poetry follows, 
and a year’s subscription will be given to that 
person who first sends me a correct guess as to 
whether I get a dollar or six pills ; 

Tliere wa.s a young man of Stamboul, 

Who, though a Heathen, wasn’t a fool. 

When his stomach was sick. 

He got cured mighty quick. 

With the aid of a Tabule. 

Send in your guesses. 

Now for St. Paul ! 

Let us hope that the Minne,sota boys make the 
’99 meeting .something to be proud of 

Of course, the meeting will be largely local in 
make up. The north-west ought to have a big 
turnout and doubtless will. Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa and Michigan ought to be well represented. 
Four months beforehand is a long way off.to do 
any prophesying, but I venture the prediction 
that New England and the South will be un- 
represented ; that New York city will have but 
two, or at most, three repre.sentations, and that 
the whole territory east of the Ohio river will 
not send over a dozen. 

Minnesota has a splendid state organization of 
the Deaf, and can, and will show the National 
body that it can “rise to the occasion,” when 
circumstances require. 

It’s a big five — Smith, Spear, Sheridan, Han- 
son and How'ard are a quintette that can’t be 
surpassed in executive ability. 

The Hawkeye .still .sticks to it that “it’s only a 
matter of a few weeks. ” 

Messrs. Hammond and Stew'art, of Kan.sas, 
have again exchanged places, and tho.se who are 
sorry the latter is out ( and that means eveiy one 
who has ever met the genial Kansas superinten- 
dent ) are all glad that an experienced man 
like Mr. Hammond goes back. But what of the 
deaf people who.se “ foundation of manhood and 
citizenship ” is used as a foot-ball by the .see-saw 
politicians ? 

Why do not the Alumni oi the Kansas school 
rise in protest ? 

“ Impropitious w’eather ” is a new' addition to 
our vocabulary, and is the contribution of one of 
the Register's bright young men. 

A deaf man here in New York recently went 
to a photographer’s establi.shment, and, w’ith his 
wife and children were “immortalized,” so to 


speak. This is an actual fact, for it was so stated 
in the New York correspondence of the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal. Notwithstanding that this was 
such an unusual occurrence, not a word about it 
appeared in any of the New York daily papers. 

Some items that have escaped the vigilance of 
.some of the space fillers follow : 

“Mrs. , of Philadelphia, attended Prof. Talk’s 

lecture. Her husband kindly staid at home, and washed 
the dishes and put the children to bed.” 

, of Cleveland, Ohio, recently got measured 

for a new set of teeth. 

Johnny Bluff has a black eye, his wife accidently threw' 
a rolling pin at it. 

Toinmy Duff, who can talk to his papa and mamma in 
signs just as good as a deaf-mute can, was an eye w'itness 
of the death of a dog at the hands of a S. P, C. officer. 

(Jeorge Mauser, a member of the Umpty-Steenth 
regiment. U. S, Vols., who was hurt at San Juan, is visit- 
ing his aunt, Mrs. Chester Pops, at Squirtchester, Conn. 
His aunt u.sed to work in a family, w'lio ” took ” measles 
from a deaf-mute book agent. 


New Jersey ought to send a representative to 
the Paris convention. The representative ought 
to l>e a native Jerset'uian, who is a graduate of 
the New' Jersey school. There are several such, 
and one might be selected by popular vote, and 
w'hen selected all the others should pitch in and 
raise the funds. 

Hello Cook, Kees, Lavvrenz, Hummer, Ward, 
Burdsall, and Stephenson ! 

Which of you W’ill be the fortunate one? 

Dear me, buts its hard to please some people. 
I understand that the New Jersey boys are not 
satisfied w'ith the w'ay their entertainment was 
criticized in this paper, but I believe they, dow'n 
deep, are glad I let them down so easy. Some 
portions of the “critique,” w'ere intended to be 
humorous. Perhaphs they slipped connection in 
some minds, hence the alleged “ ill-feeling. ’’ 

The good congregation of All Souls in Phila- 
delphia, following out a church custom, that, 
how'ever commendable among the hearing, is not 
worthy of emulation by a deaf congregation, has 
given .something approximating a half hundred 
dollars to be divided among Italian, Jew'ish and 
Chinese Missions. 

Just how bad off these missions are cuts no ice 
in the point I w'ish to make, and that is that if 
All Souls has money to give away, w'hy not aid 
some of the poor blind deaf mutes, or the aged 
and helpless creatures in Pennsylvania Alms- 
houses ? Or, there is the Home fund, w'hich needs 
money, more than the poor mission to the Italians 
and Hebrew's. 

It looks mighty bad for a body of deaf-mutes, 
W'ho have want and misery right at their doors, 
to .scatter their dollars among outside missions, 

“ God helps those W'ho help themselves, ” and I 
do not think it cau.ses anything but pity, when 
the Boards of this, that and other thing read that 
“All Souls’ Church for the Deaf-Mutes contribut- 
ed $$. to the Society for the improvement of the 
condition of Lone Widows of Borneo Cannibal 
Chiefs. Another thing, if the past is any cri- 
terion, it w’ont be long before the members of All 
Souls will be hustling around for money for a 
new set of pew' cushions, or something of that 
kind. 

Mrs. Jellaby has worthy modern emulators. 


A religious worker heads a call for a meeting, 
and divides the people into two classes : “ Chris- 

tians and religious people. ” He ahso states that 
the meeting w'ill be held “ rain or stars. ” 

Rain or stars ! Alrx. L. Pach. 


When lovers meet in adverse hour, 

'Tis like a sun-(flitnp.se throug^h a shower, 

A watery ray, an in.stant seen 
The darkly closing clouds betw'een. 

— tiokehy. 




The farmer expects that, in spite of his care, a 
certain number of weeds w'ill rise with the corn. 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 

« « « « 

Events to Conte and Events Past. Doings 

of tbe Eotbamites. 

« « « « 

[New York Bureau. Business and Editorial Represen- 
tative, Alex- E- Pach, 935 Broadway'. Office hours' 
4 to 5 P.M. daily.] 

^jnr^HE League of Elect Surds are going to up- 
i|[ hold their reputation for giving the right 
sort of an entertainnient ever}’ time, by filling 
in the night of May 4th, with a “double bill.” 

From 8 p.m. until 10.30, lovers of comedy 
drama will be regaled with the first production 
on any stage of a new three-act comedy farce, 
entitled “ Tangled Carrs, ” by the author of last 
year’s play. It deals with entanglements due to 
a similarity of names and distant relationships, 
and is entirely original so far as plot is concern- 
ed, but has a few borrowed features. The cast ; 

Wagner Carr Mr. T. F. Fox- 

P. Ullman Carr Mr. C. L. Schindler 

Cabell Carr Mr. Theo. I. Lounsbnry 

A. Hand Carr Mr. A. L. Pach 

Tray Carr Mr. Fred. Hoffman 

Kabe Boose Mr. /. N. Soper 

Miss Troi-la C.arr Mr. C. J. LeClercq 

and 

Vesta Buell Carr Mr. If'm. G. Jones. 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson, originally ca.st for the part 
of Wagner Carr, resigned from the ca.st in 
order to give his undivided attention to managing 
the production, and in order to be in full charge 
“in front” on the night of the performance. 
Dancing will follow at the fall of the final curtain 
and every effort is being made to make the event 
surpass all former events in this line. 

The date is unusually late in the sea.son, but 
it will hardly interfere with the success of the 
affair. 

We have had a peculiar exemplification of a 
certain sort of church-work in our neighborhood. 
Certain deaf people engaged in religious work, 
have e.stablished a guild for “the poor, sick 
and needy of our class, ” to quote them. 

A case of unusual misfortune afforded them a 
sphere of temporary usefulness and after satisfy- 
ing theiiLselves that a certain family were abso- 
lutely starving, have allowed them the munificent 
sum of fifty cents per week to ward off the pangs 
of hunger, pay rent, and the doctor as well as 
medicines. 

And on top of this unparalleled example of 
generosity, they have raised five dollars, or the 
equivalent of ten weeks support of this poor 
family, to buy flowers as an Easter offering for a 
congregation of well-to-do hearing people. 

Did any one ever hear of such an example of 
mental and moral strabismus ? 

I, for one. never did and hope never to hear of 
one again. 

In connection with the “Guild of Silent 
Workers "Easter Festival, a Souvenir Journal was 
issued. There were several surprising things 
about its publication, and one of them was the 
fact that the Chairman of the Committee gave 
out the contract with the written proviso that a 
certain deaf printer was not to do the job. Com- 
ment on this would be superfluous if it were the 
only cases of injustice to the deaf, by the deaf, 
but it is only one of many similar ones. 

But this attempt of a church organization, 
through its head, to boycott one of the deaf busi- 
ness men, because of personal animosity, is a very 
serious affair, and it is a question whether or not 
it will be passed unnoticed by the church au- 
thorities. 

Again, the kind of souvenir journals got out 
now a days, in connection with affairs got up for 
the deaf, conies little short of bunco. 

Business men are shown an advertisement of 
the Gallaudet Home, which is usually inserted 
free, and take an advertisement, knowing it will 
not yield one ha 'porth’s worth of good, butcharge 
up the amount to “ Charity. ” 

Still another feature is that the circulation is 
usually grossly exaggerated, and no attempt is 
made to have the “Journal ” answer an}’ other 
purpose than that of a catch-penny. All attempt 
at biography, and other interesting matter, that 


i appears in the more reputable Souvenir Journals 
I is omitted. 

i 

! Perhaps there ’A’ill be a few more New Yorkers 
i at St. Paul than we thought for. The announce- 
ment of the Committee of Minnesotans that they 
are not going to put in any bill for expenses, and 
that they are going to entertain the visitors, 

I practically free, is an invitation that will be 
j more generally accepted than was at first 
: thought. 

What a splendid example they .set for all future 
! time? What a feeling of “ smallness ’’ must the 
Chairmen, and members of the last two local 
committees feel, when they read these announce- 
ments. In the past it .seemed that all efforts were 
bent to making the meeting a money-making af- 
fair, and hairs were split to yield pennies. At 
last a body of men have charge, who are public- 
spitrited enough to make the convention, not 
only National in name, but in spirit, and in fact. 

I’m going to step aside and let some other 
i New Yorkers fill my column this month. Here 
is what one of them tells me, pretty much just as 
he told it to me as we were enjoying .sterilized 
milk invigorators a couple of Sundays back : 

' “ Did you ever notice, ” he begun, “ that almost 

1 all of us deaf people are undersized? ” And be- 
; fore I could answer, he added, “It’s so: once I 
' was visiting a school for the deaf with a hearing 
; friend and three of the teachers met in the hall- 
\ way — all deaf men, and though I'm not a big 
I man by any means I towered way over them — 

I my friend, who wasn’t ov'er 5 feet 9 inches, 
looked like a giant compared with them — and so 
I it is all through — why Lsaac Newton Soper is the 
I only tall man among all New York 's deaf people, 
and James Russell, the only real big one. Editor 
Hodgson is full of brains, but he is a “little 
fellow” in size, and Prof. F'ox’s think re.servoir 
grew so fast even his college training on the 
I athletic field did not make a big man of him. 
“Ted” lyounsbury isn't much higher from the 
ground than his .seven year old son, but he com- 
pensates for it in the other direction.’’ 

I started to say that I wasn’t so very short in 
\ stature, but he interrupted me and said, “Get 
out you are a “little one, too,’’ and there’s 
I LeCfercq, Frankenheim, Kohleman, W. Rose, 

■ Turner, — and he mentioned a lot more. Then he 
specified a few who were, comparatively sjieaking, 
tall, but he pointed out that they paid for their 
height by being empty headed. All of which 
may or may not be true — I am simply quoting. 
Mr. Talk then turned to my left hand neighbor 
and said: “We’re all short of breath, too, I 
called on a lady who had a deaf brother, and 
rang the bell of her flat. Of course, she did not 
know’ who it w’as, and called down the speaking 
tube to find out. After a while she came down 
and let me in, saying she heard me breathe 
(through the speaking tube) and knew it was a 
deaf man by the short breath, which she insist- 
‘ ed, was peculiar to all deaf people. ” 

Mr. Pudgey, who ordered and paid for three 
more milk baths, with triple expansion attach- 
ments, felt it was his turn to talk, and his cash 
investment in lacteal stock emphasized it. Mr. 
j Pudgey .said when he left home he intended going 
I to church, but changed his mind, when he recall- 
i ed that the last service he attended la.sted one houi 
; and fifty-five minutes. “I’m getting tired of 
the sermons we get, ” he w’ent on, there are three 
varieties served, and none of them are built on 
modern lines. Species “ A ’’ are simply repietitions 
I — stereotyped things told and re-told parrot like. 

: I can alw’ays tell what’s coming. It’s all 
i antiquated. 

Yariety “B ” is a little different, but it’s, oh, 
.so tedious and long drawn out — every sign 
proceeded and followed by agonizing pauses, and 
everything repieated till one is on the verge of 
I collapse. I often feel like handing the preacher 
i a dynamite bomb, and telling him to kill us 
: quick — this installment plan sermon is, above 
all. an abomination. 

Type “ C ” is the kind preached by the amateur 
expounder, and tells of bible stories that have 
been familiar to me since I heard them at my 
mother's knee. Text, sermon and le,s.son ail 
begin and end with 1900 years ago. Nothing of 
to-day is heard, and I tell you its good to get out 
'■ doors after such a ‘ ‘ sermon ’ ’ and see steam cars. 


I and other evidences of 19th century civilization 
I and standing. Then I’m glad to forget the 
i “ .sennon, ” and the preacher. 

At this jioint, Mr. Pudgey was so warmed up 
i that I asked a white jacketed attendant to drive 
j the bovine over in our pasture again, after W’hich 
! I w’ent home congratulating myself on having 
I good friends who, at a pinch, without money and 
j without price, fill up the columns alloted to me. 

Alex. L. P.ach. 


iVlissionary ISotes. 

i On February 28th, 1897, regular Sunday even- 
ing services were begun in Washington, D. C., 
j by the Rev. O. J. Whildin, at that time a lay- 
! reader. Until January 2nd, 1898. when a transfer 
was made to St. John’s Pari.sh House, Sixteenth 
and II. streets, N. W., the services had been held 
I at A.scension church,. Twelfth street and Mas- 
I sachus.setts avenue, N. W. For many years 
j previous clergymen, visiting Washington, were 
j accustomed to administer to Deaf-Mute congrega- 
! tions in Ascension church, and it was there that 
; church-work, among the Deaf of the capital, 

I secured a foundation. The mission is slowly but 
■ surely attesting its work of msefulness. The 
I numirer of regular worshippers is increasing and 
. in time it is hoped it will grow to be as .strong as 
, any in the land. 


i A combined service for the deaf and for the 
' hearing was held at Christ P. E. Church, Trenton, 
on the evening of Wednesday, the 5th of the 
pre.sent month. The rector. Rev. E. J. Knight, 

I read the service, which the Rev. J. H. Koehler. 

, Mi.ssionary’ to the Deaf for this diocese, rendered 
! in signs. Mr. Koehler had prepared a statement 
in regard to the religious work among the deaf, 
which was read by Mr. Knight, while Mr. Koehler 
gave an earnest and practical talk in signs to the 
deaf on the lessons of Easter-tide. About fifty 
i deaf persons were present, most of them pupils 
from the New Jersey school , attended by .some of 
the teachers, but almost all the adult deaf persons 
in the city were also present. 

Mr. Koehler hopes to make arrangements for 
re})eating these sera’ices at regular intervals, and 
in this he has the generous and whole-hearted 
support of Mr. Knight, w’ho has always shown 
a particular interest in the deaf. Mrs. Jenkins 
has charge of a class in his Sunday-school, com- 
- po.sed of tho.se pupils of the New Jersey .school 
whose parents wish them to be brought up in the 
i Episcopal Church . 

j Time and tide had thu.s their sway. 

Yielding like an April day. 

Smiling noon for sullen morrow. 

Years of joy for hours of .sorrow, 
i — Rokeby. 




; A Physici.an' has been enquiring into the fre- 
j quency of deafness among musicians. His int 
vestigations lead him to the conclusion tha- 
there are several distinct kinds of deafness pre- 
valent among members of the musical profes- 
sion, and that the symptoms of each vary accord- 
^ ing to the instrument habitually played, 
j There is one deafne.ss peculiar to the “ winds,”' 
1 another to the strings, and a third to the drum 
and cymbals. But the most fertile cause of mu- 
sicians, deafness apjiears to be “ musician’s cold 
in the head” which, according to the w’riter, has. 
! its unsuspiected roots in the musical head of hair. 

The case of Beethoven, who lost his hearing 
when comparatively young, is carefully analyzed. 

; Beethoven posse.ssed an exceptionally luxuriant 
: head of hair. He was a hard worker, and his 
brain was con.stantly in activity, forming the 
most complex musical combinations of every 
i kind. According to thermo - dynamics, great 
heat is produced in suddenly passing from a 
i state of great activity to a state of perfect rest, 
j This, according to physiology, is counteracted 
■ by the activity of certain secretions, such as per- 
spiration. the evapioration of which produces a 
; degree of cold which is often much more incon- 
I venient than the previously existing heat. Thus 
! do plu’siology and thermo-dynamics unite to 
: show that Beethoven’s deafne.ss originated in 
i cold in the head, and to point a moral that the 
j musical head of hair ought to be both quickly 
j and closely cropped. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Many of our readers will reiiieiii- 
THF. SCHOOL ber the school for the deaf in 
IN Chefoo, China, founded by Mrs, 

CHINA, A, T. Mills, a niissionarj- lady 
and a former teacher in the 
institution at Rochester, X. Y, 

This interesting school is still kept up, and is 
doing successful work, although, for lack, of 
funds, it is not able to enlarge its field. 'J'lie 
present number of pupils is five, and their pro- 
gress is very encouraging. It was feared at first 
that the peculiar sounds of the Chinese language 
could not lie successfully taught to deaf children, 
and the Chinese alphabet, or rather their written 
characters, compri.se so many and so difficult 
forms that it would seem too much for a deaf- 
mute to learn. But it has proved that the.se 
pupils learn speech as readily as deaf children in 
America do, and they manage to express them- 
.-selves in written language, too, 

Contributions to the amount of about $850., 
Mexican silver, worth aliout half that amount in 
U. S. monejL have been received. 

This school is doing a good work, and deserves 
support. Contributions may be sent to I>r. Z. 
F. Westervelt, School for the Deaf, Roche.ster, 
N. Y. 


'I'he mission work among the 
MLSSioN adult deaf is certainly one of the 
WORK. nio.st interesting and valuable of 
the main' forms of benevolent 
activity in their behalf. We have given a large 
amount of space in recent numbers to the 
celebrations of two of the oldest of these mis- 
sions, both of them in connection with the 
Protestant Episcopal church. 

We expect in an early numlier to return to the 
subject, and to give an account of a most praise- 
worthy and successful work done for our deaf 
brethren of the Roman Catholic faith by some of 
those devoted and saintly women whose tender- 
ness and self-.sacrifice have won the reverence of 
all men ; “Jew.s, Turks, heretics and infidels.” 

We are glad to announce that the indefatigable 
and sagacious clergyman in charge oftheniis- 


' sion field among the deaf in this diocese of the 
P. E. church, Rev. J. H. Koehler, has made 
arrangements by which he will hereafter hold 
i services at stated intervals, in this city. 

Those who know how his time is filled appre- 
I ciate the unsparing exertions which make this 
possible, and all who attend these services will 
join in thankingthe rector of Christ Church, Tren- 
ton, the Rev. Edward J. Knight, for the courtesy 
with which he has offered his church for these 
services. Indeed, we owe our warmest thanks to 
Mr. Knight and to the clergy of every faith in 
this city, for their uniform kindness to our 
j pupils, and for their willingness to help in any 
way their moral and religious education and to 
contribute to their happiness. 


The auHual meeting of the Board 
The speech of Directors of the American 
.ASSOCI.ATION. Association to promote the teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf was held 
at the residence of Mrs. Gardiner G. Hiihbard in 
Washington, earlj' last month. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year : Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, President ; Dr. A. L. E. 

I Crouter, First Vuce-President ; Dr. Caroline A. 

Yale, Second Vice-President ; Dr. Z. F. Wester- 
: velt. Secretary, and Mr. F. W. Booth, Treasurer, 
j The li.st of officers is the same as last year, ex- 
cept tlmt Dr. Bell takes the place, as President, 
of Dr. Gillett, whose health will not jierinit him 
to undertake the duties of the position for another 
j j’ear. Following the election, the resolution 
which we give below was adopted, as expressing 
' the cordial regard in which Dr. Gillett is held bj* 

I his associates. 

Whereas, To the very great regret of the directors of 
tlie .American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and of the many members of the 
association at large, illiiess prevents our friend and as- 
sociate, Dr. Gillett, from taking an active share in the 
preparation for the summer meeting of 1899 ; and 
Whereas. Dr. Bell has, by reason of the emergency of 
circumstances, consented to accept the position of Presi- 
dent of the association for the current year ; therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That Dr. Bell be requested to notify Dr. 

I Gillett of the action of the board in this regard, and at 
j the same time express to him our affectionate sympathy 
coupled with the sincere hope that his nllimate recovery 
will enable him again to take an active part in the work 
of the association, to which he has given such valued and 

i devoted services 

I 

I The Board decided to hold its .summer meeting 
! at Northampton, Mass., with the Clarke School. 
This is one of the loveliest of New England 
towns, full of historic associations, .set in a 
charming landscape of river, meadow and moun- 
! tain, and a place which a Yankee would will- 
ingly offer as a type of the culture, energy 
and taste of his part of the country. Moreover, 
we firmly believe that in no .school, the w'orld 
over, can better teaching of the Deaf, by more 
skilful or more devoted teachers he found. We 
advi.se every teacher of the deaf who can to go to 
this meeting. 


The present j'ear is the tercente- 
OLivER tiary of the birth of Oliver Crom- 
CROMWELL. well, and it seems that his life and 
character are to be the favorite 
.subjects for writers of hooks and magazine arti- 
cles, as has lately been the case with Napoleon, 
Washington and Lincoln. It is worth remarking 
that although a democratic age such as the pre- 
sent is supposed to delight in pulling down idols 
rather than in raising them up, the result of the 
close study of the character of these great men 


has been to increase the admiration in which 
they have been held. No words can do justice to 
the wonderful powers of intellect and of will 
which belonged to Napoleon, although we must 
dete.st his vices and despise his incredible mean- 
nesses, while the character and the power of our 
illustrious Americans grow on us the more, the 
more we learn of them. It is perhaps the most 
encouraging fact in regard to the American 
character that Washington remains the one 
American hero, better understood and more deep- 
ly reverenced by each succeeding generation. 

Cromwell’s place among the heroes is secure. 
Up to the age of forty-three his life was that of a 
country gentleinan of some wealth and influence, 
but hj' no means a national leader. Then the 
outbreak of civil war made him a soldier, with 
tlie rank of captain. In three years this country 
squire had formed and commanded the best army 
on earth, an army which, under his command or 
under commanders of his choice, never fought 
without, not onh' defeating, but destroying their 
enemy. 

Six years more found him theruler of England, 
and under his rule his country rose to a height of 
power and prosperitj' never reached before even 
under the great Elizabeth, and which was not 
again attained for a century and a lialf. No 
statesman of hi.s time had so wi.se and liberal 
ideas of government as he. Religious toleration, 
commercial freedom and fair pojuilar representa- 
tion in Parliament were objects which were dear 
to him, and which so far as he was able, he carri- 
ed out. It was only until near the middle of 
this centurj- that the reforms he worked for were 
finally accomplished. No ruler of whom we have 
read was his equal in iiiagiianimitj'. Living in 
constant danger of assassination, he kept an un- 
shaken nerve, and readilj’ pardoned many of 
those who plotted against liis life. No man ever 
had a warmer affection for his fainilj-, nor was 
more true to his friends. 

His faults were plain enough to be .seen, and 
the bitterness of party enmity has loaded his 
name with other and baser faults which do not 
belong to him. His share in the death of 
Charles is, we think, a blot on his memory ; his 
conduct in Ireland, judged hj- the standards of 
our day, was atrociously cruel, his statecraft was 
not free from insincerity, and, with eveiy wish 
to give to England a free and pure government, he 
was forced by circumstances to be a tyrant. Yet, 
on the whole, he did a great work with courage, 
energy and sagacity and, according at his light, 
he did it consciention.sU-. 


All persons who have studied the 
GAMES development of children and 
AND youth are agreed that sports and 
EDUCATION, games have a high value as a 
part of education. Besides 
strengthening the muscles, these forms of play 
teach .self-control, courage, inventiveness, and 
other desirable qualities, moral and mental. 
The latest number of the Pedagogical Seminary 
contains an interesting article on this subject, in 
which the various forms of amusement among 
our young people are cla.s.sified according to the 
principles on which they are based. The au- 
thor. Mr. Gulick, of the Y. 1 \ 1 . C. A. Training 
School at Springfield. Ma.ss., shows that up to 
the age of about seven, onr children practise 
such forms of play as give opportunity for 
individual excellence only, such as running, 
sluioting with bows and arrows, etc. Soniewliat 
later, say from seven to twelve, the favorite 
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games are such as unite a group of hoys under a 
leader. The type of the game of this period is 
the “gang, "which in cities, with no harmless 
object on which to expend its a activity, becomes 
a nursery of criminals, but which country-bred 
boys use as the basis of wood-ranging parties, 
fishing or berrying expeditions, picnics and the 
like, The.se games require cooperation and obe- 
dience to a leader, and so mark an advance 
in civilization. 

The games of our older boys and young men 
are of a third kind ; and their characteristic is 
that they require not only that all work together, 
but that each player be ready to .sacrifice bis own 
success to that of his side, baseball, football, 
cricket, basketball belong to this class. Per- 
haps the pre-eminence of football in the affections 
of the players and in the interest of the specta- 
tors may be owing to the fact that in this game 
above all others “ team work" is everything, and 
the “grand-stand player" brings his side to 
grief and himself to derision. 

Now. it is a curious and perhaps a very signi- 
ficant fact that it is only the British and Ameri- 
can youth among whom games of this class 
flourish. We know ourself, of a very serious 
attempt to introduce baseball into German 
schools, without effect. 

French, Italian, Spanish .schoolboj s will have 
none of our “national games," nor have they 
anything like them. It is not that they are 
afraid of the exertion or of the dangers, but, 
apparently, the spirit of self-sacrifice, at lea.st in 
sport, does not appeal to them. 

In looking for the causes of the “Anglo-Saxon 
superiority" that has impressed the world of 
late, this quality .should not be overlooked. 

In “Tom Brown at Rugby, "the author says 
about the same thing ; that “playing for your 
side" rather than for your own hand, is what 
makes the Englishman better than another man 
— and that he learns it on the cricket-field. 

The Spaniard is a man of as high a quality of 
personal courage as can be found on earth, So 
is the American. Perhaps the typical vSpaniard 
was the gallant officer in Puerto Rico, who 
marched up and down, in full uniform, on the 
top of the breastworks behind which his men 
were screened from the terrible fire of our troops, 
and so died. The typical Americans were the 
stokers of the Oregon, who had to be carried 
fainting from their work, and who rushed back 
to toil in the inferno of the boiler-room as soon as 
thev regained comsciousness. The Don “ cover- 
ed himself with glory." The Yankee ship “got 
there. " 

P'rom the football gridiron to the chancel of 
the church may seem “ a far cry, " but Mr. Gulick 
thinks that the pastor may learn from the cap- 
tain of the eleven. He believes that our young 
men who now care so little for the church, might 
be drawn to it if the}? could be made to see that it is 
a place for w?ork towards a definite end ; work 
that calls for .strategy, coolness, strenuous exert- 
ion, and in which thei>rize is — not“Iwin" — but 
‘‘the team wins," or in other words: “The 
Royal standards forward go," 



Mrs. Stickei,. of Xqwark, John 
A GOOD Winter's aunt, is a lady who takes 
AGENT a very kind interest in the deaf. 

She is specially interested in them 
as a class on account of her nephew's affliction, 
and does all she can to ititerest other people in 
them too. She has canvassed among her friends 
for subscriptions to the si i,ent worker, and with 
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remarkable success. We have just received two 
subscriptions through lier efforts, and we have 
quite lost count of the whole number she has 
got for us. It is safe to say that everybody who 
reads this paper gets a lot of useful and interest- 
ing information about the deaf, and becomes a 
friend to the class. We, and all the deaf, owe a 
debt of gratitude to this kind-hearted and ener- 
getic lady. 

^he €arden. 

W E are fortunate in being able to give an 

excellent picture of the most beautiful 

and most curious flowering plant which has 
recently been offered to the public. 

The name of this striking novelty is Acalypha 
Sanderiava, or jierhaps more properly, Acalypha 
hispida, but for people who do not care to learn 
or to use long Eatin words, the jiopular name of 
“Chenille plant" has been suggested. This 
name indicates the most striking feature of the 
plant — its long, crimson flower-spikes which, as 
shown in the cut, cover the whole plant, one of 
them springing from the axil of every leaf. 
These flower-spikes do resemble silken tassels. 



Acalypha .Sanderiana. 


gracefully falling through the fine broad foliage 
and growing to the length of eighteen inches. 

We saw a well-grown plant of tliis varietv in 
a Philadelphia flori.sfs window last autumn, and 
were told that the price for rooted cuttings would 
l>e two dollars and a half, but we have it from 
Messrs. A. Blanc & Co., to whom we are obliged 
for the loan of this cut. and who.se advertisement 
may be found ehsewhere in this paper, that 
they can furnish strong plants for 50 cents 

The plant is a native of Java and has been 
cultivated in Holland, but has never been seen 
in this country until the present season. 

It is perhaps too soon to decide how it will 
stand the dry air of an ordinary living-room, 
but the florists seem inclined to think that it 
will thrive wherever it can have warmth 
enough, and good care. 

Any one who can grow it well, will have a 
floral treasure as well as a curiosity. 

We have received from James Vick's Sons, the 
well-known florists, a “Souvenir of Rochester" 
being a booklet filled with excellent half-tone 
views in that prosperous and beautiful citv. 
Rochester is a town famous among other things 
for its waterfall — such as according to Daniel 
Webster's famous saying ' 'Greece in lier palmie.st 
days never had,” for its manufactures, for its 
admirable .school for the deaf and for its florists, 
among whom the Vicks have for jtist fifty years 
( held an honorable place. W. J. 


From Canada. 

One of the staff teachers of the Frederickton 
Institution is Mr. Ernest E. Prince. He was 
born in St. John in the }-ear of the cerebro-spinal 
meninigitis epidemic in New York, and lost his 
sense of hearing and sight at five years of age. 
The sight of his right eye was recovered, but 
that of his left eye was destroyed through the 
mistake of a physician. 

He was educated in the Halifax Institution 
four years (1878-82) during the regime of Prof. 
Woodbridge, who is now the principal of the 
I'rederickton Institution. He was one of the first 
pupils who was pre.sent at theop)ening of the new 
school at Frederickton in 1882, and was educat- 
ed there till 1888, when he was appointed teacher 
of the lower classes and the boys’ supervisor. 
Since that time he had been called “Father 
Prince " by the pupils. He is also the supervisor 
of the in.stitution except j>rivate aj)artinents. 
He is entitled the Prince of the Institution on 
the recognition of his l>eing the powerful protector 
of the institution. 

He has a keen eye for an\’ fire which ma}' 
occur any time, for he has discovered .seveial fires 
and extinguished them. At the time of the in- 
.stitution fire on September 13th, 1897, 1 ''® atten- 
tion was drawn by smelling the smoke rising 
out of the register, and going downstairs he 
discovered a dangerous fire in the basement, 
which was probably due to incendiarism at the 
hands of some foe of the institution, and gave 
an alarm in time for all the inmates to get out. 

The school is now situated in the old stone 
English-built Government House, which was 
formerly the royal mansion of the lieutenant 
governors where a number of the lords, princes, 
earls and other noblemen stop])ed or resided in the 
olden time. Mr. Prince fonuerh- slept in the 
lx.‘d-room which was once the Prince of Wales’ 
dressing-room in i860, lieside the latter's roval 
bed-room. He kejit the poultry 3-ard.s for the 
principal’s nephew since 1884, and has become 
an e.xperienced poultrynian. He has knowledge 
of the kinds of bicycles, and can tell what kind 
any bicycle is when jia.ssing on the road. 

lie rises at 5 .a.M. every morning and 7 .a.M. 
.Sundays and oversees the boys, furnaces, jnipils’ 
dining-room, farming, supply of fuel wood, 
stables, etc., and he is a hard w?orker. 

His father resided in St. John, and was a 
prominent builder and carpenter and he owned 
many houses in that city. He died last spring, 
leaving a large family. Mr. Prince’s uncle is a 
surgeon and physician in Natal, Africa, and 
knows Cecil Rhodes well. 

Mr. F. J. T. Boal has issued another circular 
to the educated deaf of New Brun.swick. contain-- 
ing information in regard to the proposetl 
as.sociation of deaf-mutes. He says that the 
Principal of the Frederickton Institution has 
expressed his willingne,s.s to help and be a friend 
of the association. 

South Australia. 

deaf and dumb mlssion. 

A meeting of the committee of the .\delaide 
Deaf and Dumb Mission was held in the Institute, 
Wright-street, on Thunsday, February 2. There 
were present Sir John Colton, president (in the 
chair), Mr. C. H. Goode (vice-president), Mr. W. 
Taylor (hon. treasurer), Mesdames Goldsmith, 
Sauerbier, Goode, Millikin, and Johnson, Revs. 
E. K. Miller. G. H. Goldsmith, and W. G. Marsh, 
Messers. J. H. Angas. 1 ). Nock, J. Downing, and 
S. Johnson (hon. .secretary). It was unanimouslv 
re.solved that the farm should be named “ Angas 
Farm for the Deaf and Dumb, Parafield." The 
chairman and the Rev. W. G. Marsh, on behalf 
of the committee, welcomed Mr. Win. Taylor 
back to the mission meetings, and Mr. Taylor re- 
turned thanks. It was resolved to ask the archi- 
tects (Mes.sers. Williams & Good) to prepare 
sketches with alternate estimates for stone and 
iron buildings to be erected on the Angas Farm. 
Mr. A. G. II. Cox was api>ointed manager of the 
farm, and Mrs. Cox was appointed matron of the 
home which is to be erected. It was decided to 
purchase about 200 sheep for the farm. The 
amount in hand towards building on and stock- 
ing the farm was reported to be 7s. lod. 
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9. How do the people prepare fruit for eating ? 

10. Where do palm trees grow ? 

11. What do we get from palm trees ? 

(Answers). 

I. They supply us with wood for building houses, 
ships, bridges, cars, wagons, and for making all 
kinds of furniture. They give us wood to burn 
to cook our food and keep us warm. They give 
us shade. They give us apples, peaches, oranges, 
lemons, nuts, and other food. 

2. The pine, the oak, the ash, the maple, the 
chestnut and the walnut. 

4. The cinchona from which we get quinine. 

5. In the Andes in the warm parts of South 
America. 

6. The mahogany and ro.sewood. 

7. In the West Indies and Central America. 

8. In the islands in the warm parts of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

9. The fruit looks like a green melon. It is 
gathered when it is almost ripe and baked in the 
ground. Then they take oft the crust and eat it. 

10. In Africa and Asia. 

11. We get cocoanuts, palm-sugar, palm-wine, 
palm-oil, sago, dates, cloth, ropes, baskets, mats, 
etc. 


1. Why are mountain tops colder than low 
lands ? 

2. What is a isotherm ? 

3. Why are isothermal lines not parallel to the 
latitude ? 

4. Why do not the hotte,st days occur in mid- 
summer ? 

5. What is the effect of the Gulf Stream ? 

6 . Where are the coldest parts of the earth ? 

7. What are the doldrums ? 

8. What are the trade winds ? 

9. What is dew and what is its cause ? 

10. What is fro.st ? 

AGES OF TKEES. 

One of the pine trees of California is thirty 
feet in diameter and 300 feet high. It is sup- 
posed to be 6,000 years old. 


School - Room 

Conducted by R. B. Llcyd, A.B. 


Arbor Day Selections. 

He who plants a tree. 

He plants love ; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Mayflowers, he may not live to see. 

Clifts that grow are best ; 

Hands that bless are ble.st ; 

Plant ! Life does the rest ! 

Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

— Lucy Larcom 


Plant we, now, throughout our borders, 
O’er our lands so fair and wide. 
Treasures from the leafy forests. 

Vale and hill and mountain-side, 
Rooted deep, oh, let them flomish. 
Sturdy giants may they be ! 
Emblems of the cause we cherish. 
Education broad and free ! 


At Jlontravail, in France, there is a great oak 
supposed to be 2,000 years old. It is about 30- 
feet in diameter and over 80 feet in circum- 
ference. 


On Mount Etna there is a chestnut tree 160 feet 
in circumference. Nothing remains but the 
bark, yet it covers itself every year with bloom 
and fruit. It is impossible to tell its age. 

Arithmetic. 

1. What is the cost of 35 miles of telephone 
wire at 40 cents a pound, supposing a pound to 
stretch 20 feet ? 

2. How many square feet in a floor 12 feet 
long and 9 feet wide? 

3. At 12% cents a yard what will it cost to 
fence a rectangular field of 12 acres, if it is 30 
yards wide ? 

4. How manj^ cubic inches are there in a cube 
who.se edge is 4 feet ? 

5. How many cords of wood are there in a 
pile 16 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 6 feet high ? 

6. A wagon is 12 feet long and 3).^ feet wide ; 
how high must wood be built upon it to make 
I )4 cord ? 

7. Find the value of a tract of land 90 miles 
square at 83)^ cents per acre ? 

8. How many acres are there in a field in the 
form of a right-angled triangle, the sides of 
which are 300 jmrds and i, no yards ? 

PhyKlCH. 

{Advanced Class.) 

1. The area of the base of a vessel is two 
square feet and the depth of the water is three 
feet. What pressure is exerted on the bottom of 
the vessel ? 

2. How much pressure is exerted against the 
side of a cubical vessel when full of water, its 
height being 18 inches ? 

3. A piece of metal weighed in the air 4,320 
grains, and in the water 3,023 grains. What is 
its specific gravity ? 

4. How many cubic inches of water will be 
displaced by a piece of pine wood weiging just 
10 lbs ? 


■S. y. J’etlnos 


Hurrah ! for the beautiful trees ! 

Hurrah ! for the forest grand. 
The pride of His centuries. 

The garden of God’s own hand 


IV. H. Venable. 


THE PINE 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots slowly up, and spreads by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays. 

— Dry den 


Pine trees are very n.seful trees. There are 
sev'eral kinds. All have needle-shaped leaves. 
The wood of the white pine is soft and white and 
it is very- easily worked. Nearly all our doors 
and window frames are made of white pine. The 
j^ellow pine grows in the southern part of the 
United States. The wood is harder than white 
pine and it is full of resin. Most of our floors are 
made of yellow pine. This tree also gives us tar, 
pitch, and turpentine. The sugar pine grows in 
the Rocky Mountains. The Indians burn the 
resin and use it for sugar. They also pound the 
seeds and make cake. 

Origin of Arbor Day. 

( The answers to these questions are to be hunted up by 
the scholars). 

1. Where did the idea of selecting a particular 
day for tree planting originate ? 

2. Wh\’ did the people want to plant trees 
there ? 

3. In what state were the teachers and pupils 
of the schools first invited to unite in its observ- 
ance ? 


tVhat do we plant when we plant a tree ? 
We plant the .ship, which will cross the .sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails ; 

We plant the plank to withstand the gales. 
The keel, the keelson, the beam and knee 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 

What do we plant w-hen we plant the tree ? 
We plant the house for you and for me ; 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floor 
We plant the studdings, the lath, the doors, 
The beams and seedings, all parts that be ; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree 

What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
A thousand things we daily see : 

We plant the spire that out-towers the crag 
We plant the staff for our country’s flag ; 

We plant the shade from the hot sun free — 
We plant all the.se when we plant the tree. 


1. Where are the largest trees in the world ? 

2. What tree forms a grove? 

3. What tree yields water ? 

4. What tree yields bread ? 

5. What tree yields milk ? 

6. What tree yields ink ? 

7. What tree yields soap ? 

8. What tree yields sugar ? 

9. What tree yields tar ? 

10. What is the upas tree ? 

11. What is the stinging tree ? 

12. Where do rubber-trees grow ? 


4. Is Arbor Day a legal holiday in New Jersey? 

5. How is the dav selected ? 


For the Cla»ii in Physics. 


1. Make a drawing on a small scale, of a lever 
of the fir.st class whose long arm is 6 feet and 
short arm 4 inches. 

2. How much can a man weighing 150 lbs. lift 
with such a lever ? 

3. A man has to roll a barrel weighing 800 lbs. 
into a wagon 4 feet high. He can lift but 150 
lbs. How long a plank must he employ ? 

4. A stone dropped from the top of a rock was 
seen to strike the ground at the bottom in three 
seconds ; how high was the rock ? 

5. If this room were filled with water, what 
would it weigh ? 


1. What is the difference between hydraulics 
and hydro.statics ? 

2. Upon what does the velocity of water ffow- 
ing out of an opening in a vessel depend ? 

4. Why is the velocity of a stream greater in 
the center than near the banks ? 

5. Name the four kinds of water-wheels. 

6. What were the earliest arrangements for 
raising water? 

7. Why will not the water flow from the fau- 
cets of some high buildings ? 


1. Mention some of the uses of trees. 

2. Name .some trees who.se wood is very useful. 

3. What trees are valuable for their .sap ? 

4. What tree is valuable for medicine obtained 
from its bark ? 

5. Where does it grow ? 

6. What trees are ver^’ valuable for their wood 
used in making pianos, etc ? 

7. Where do they grow ? 

8 . Where does the bread-fruit tree grow ? 
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KROM THE “ I>AIEV BUEEEXI?*.” 

A I-Ittle Taper rriiited for THe Tuplls of 
fhe ISiew Jerney Scliool. 

Friday, 

This morning the pupils of Class VII. are busy making 
little baskets which they weave from strips of wood, 
soaked in water to make them bend easily. They can 
make very nice baskets, which they will use in their 
kindergarten plays. 

This morning our neighbor Mrs. Cunningham visited 
the school with her nephew from Philadelphia, Mr. 
Towner. They ivere much interested in what they saw. 
Mr. Towner’s father is in charge of tlie press-room of the 
Philadelphia Times. Mrs. Cunningham praised tlie 
work of the girls in millinery and dressmaking. She said 
that in Philadelphia there is a school where they teach 
such work, and they charge twenty-five dollars tuition, 
but the pupils, she said, do not do better work than our 
girls. She thought the girls and their teachers deserve 
much credit. 

Saturday , 4. 

George Morris has got a job at Wainwright’s nursery. 
George Wainwright wrote a nice letter to his grandfather, 
asking him to take Morris to work, and Mr. Wainwright 
told Morris to come to work on Monday. We are glad 
that he has got a place with such a good employer. 


I The menu cards were printed by the boys in the printing- 
; office, and the girls in the drawing class painted a 
; “ lovers’ knot” on each. The room was decorated with 
I palms and other plants. Everything passed off very 
n ice] y . 

I Thursday, <?. 

East evening Willie Waterbury was elected captain of 
I the second base-ball team for the coming sea.son . 

i Mrs. Porter’s baking of bread yesterday morning turn- 
ed out very well for the first trying. George Penrose 
said that his little sister, who is only seven years old, 
helps his mother ni.ake bread. She must be a smart little 
girl. 

Yesterday Voorhees, the dry-goods dealer, offerd to 
give away a picture of the Battle of Santiago to any lady 
who would ask for it. Ethel Collins got permission to 
go down town and get one. .She did so, and she is much 
pleased with it. She will hang the picture up in the 
girls' sitting room. 

i East evening Mr. Mcl,aughlin killed a big muskrat in 
the boiler house . He had to strike it several times with 
his heavy shovel. We seldom see muskrats so far from 
the water. They build houses of sticks and mud in .shal- 
low water. Their hind feet are partly webbed like a 
duck’s. 

Friday. 10 - 


East night the Central Jr. team defeated our second 
team by the score of to 10. J. Kickers says that they 
had three men from the Trenton Jrs., the strongest boys’ 
team in Trenton. They certainly played a fine game. 
W. Gallagher umpired the game very satisfactorily. 

Yesterday, in the cooking lesson, Mrs. Porter had little 
Eily Hamilton herself make the crust for the apple-pie. 
East week the girls saw Mrs. Porter make it, and they 
took notes how she did it. I am told that the pies came 
out of the oven all right. Eily is an apt scholar. 

One good thing about the millinery department is that 
Miss Stevenson lets the girls buy their own materials, j 
which they get at a reduced price, and thus they learn 1 
how much things cost. One trouble with institution life 
is that the children are likely to grow up without know- 
ing the practical details of family life. Anything that 
teaches them how other people do is valuable. 

Monday, 6. 

At a meeting of the .athletic Club the other evening . 
Abraham Polaner was chosen captain of the base-ball 
team for the coming summer. 

George Morris goes to work this morning with Mr. 
Wainwright at his nurseries. I hope he will give 
satisfaction to his employer. He is honest and faithful. 

Mr. Hearnen, at Mr. Jenkins's request, has got some 
rubber tips to put on the feet of the chairs in Miss Hen- j 
dershot’s room. They will keep the chairs from making 
a noise when the children move them on the floor. 

Tuesday, 7. 

Mr, Woodward was here for a few minutes 3’esterday 
noon. He had a brief talk with Miss Conger, and one 
with Mr. Jenkins. 

It is too bad that the Board members who came here 
to-day have to go through a driving snowstorm. Euckily, 1 
it is not cold, and the snow will probably turn to rain, 
but it is very disagreeable. 

Mrs. Myers has prepared a very nice lunch for the 
committees who meet here to-day. We hope everything 
will turn out right, and that they will enjoy the meal. 
The printing boys have got up the bill of fare, and the 
pupils in the drawing classes have decorated them. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Hearnen had a new horse put 
into the buggy to try him. He is a very fast and spirited 
animal, but he is too frisky for Mr. Hearnen’s purpose. 
He always wants to run like a deer. The hor.se that the 
.school has now is like an old cow. He is gentle, but as 
slow as molasses in January. 

East evening the first team played a game of basketball 
with a club which has the ambitious name of the ‘‘All 
Giants.” If they were giants like Goliath, the deaf boys | 
were like David! for they beat them by the score of 28 to ; 
15. The girls went down to see the game, chaperoned 
by Mrs. Swartz. Mr. Sharp remained on duty at the 
main building. j 

Wednesday, S. \ 

\ 

A box of apparatus came from New York, and this 
morning llr. Eloyd opened it. He will use the ap- 
paratus in teaching Phj'sics to Class I. The boys can 
make some more apparatus in the industrial classes. 

This morning Mrs. Porter is going to give her little ■ 
class another lesson in cooking. She has the “sponge” j 
made, and will show them how to bake bread. We are 1 
curious to see whether she can do as well with bread as 
she has done with pies. Mrs. Myers helps her by lend- 
ing anything she wants from the kitchen. We are all 
pleased to have the Ititle girls get ideas about house- 
keeping. Thej' like it immensely. 

The meeting of the Committee on Grounds and 
Buildings was held here yesterday. The contracts for 
supplying food, etc., to this school for the next six 
months were given out. The Committee had a nice 
lunch .served in the officers' dining-room. Mrs. Myers, 
assisted by the other ladies in the household, took great 
pains to prepare it, and the new cook cooked it nicely. 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Jenkins made a change in the 
classes. He took three pupils from Miss March's class, 
and pul them with Class VII, which will hereafter go 
from Miss Bockee to Miss V’ail at 2.45. 

The second team will play a game of basket-ball this 
evening with the same team they played last Monday, 
Wc hope they will make a better showing than they did 
then . Their opponents are a very fine set of players. 

Yesterday a man brought another horse to the school 
for Mr. Hearnen to try. She (for it is a mare, not a horse) 
is a fine looking animal, and a traveller. Mr. Hearnen 
will keep her a few days and if he likes her, he will ask 
the Coiiiinittee to buy her. 

The boys have a joke on Euigi Cianciardo. Mr. 
Jenkins sent him down to the boiler-house to get the 
muskrat. Mr. McEauglilin handed it to him. but when 
he saw it he turned and and ran away with all his might. 
He was almost scared out of his wits. 

Mr. Jenkins did not come to the school ye.sterday 
evening, as he attended a lecture by Prof. W. A. Wyc- 
koff, of Princeton. Prof. Wyckoffwas well-off, but he 
wanted to know how working people live, so he worked 
as a laborer for a year and a half, both in the East and in 
the West. His lecture was ver}' interesting. 

Yesterday all the pupils had a good chance to see the 
muskrat that Mr. McEauglilin killed night before last, 
■fhe boys went down to the boiler-room after school yes- 
terday afternoon. Mr. Newcomb skinned it and will 
cure the skin. 

Vesterday morning we had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
White, of Warren count}'. Mr. White is a member of 
the Assembly, He .staid only a few minutes, as he had to 
get to the State House, but Mrs. White was here the 
greater part of the afternoon, and went all over the 
school. She appeared to be mucii plea.sed and interested. 

Mr. Hearnen tried the new mare yesterday afternoon, 
and he does not want to keep her. She is gentle as a 
kitten, handsome and a good travellei, but she has one 
fault ; she is balky. He was driving her and she went all 
right for a while, but suddenly she stopped and would 
not go. S horse that will balk, like that, is unreliable. 

Saturday, 11. 

Elsie Crawford's mother came here to see her yester- 
day afternoon. His father is sick, and Elsie is needed at 
home to help her mother. She will probably come back 
after Easter She is sorry to miss so much time from 
school, but it can’t be helped. 

Mr. Hearnen has another horse in view and will have 
it brought here for him to try. Itis a fine young animal, 
about five years old. It is a dapple gray, and is said to 
be a capital roadster and as gentle as a kitten, sound and 
kind, with no fault. 

:Mr. Newcomb is getting the yard in order, raking it 
over and carting away the dead leavesand other rubbish. 
The grass ought to be fine this summer, because the 
manure has lain on the ground all winter, and now he is 
raking it fine and will leave it to enrich the ground. 

Charles Bremermann’s uncle, Mr. J. W. Bremermann, 
called at the school yesterday and went all over it. We 
are sorry to learn that his health is poor, and he has been 
obliged to give up business. He was in the insurance 
business. He left money for everything that Charles 
will need. He was glad to hear from Mr, Whitney that 
Charles is becoming a good workman at carpentry. 
When he leaves school, his uncle will try to gel a place 
for him to work. 

Tuesday, 14. 

Last evening our second team played a game of basket 
ball with the Mercer Stars’ team. The second team won 
by the score of 14 to 2. 

It is reported that Rev. Mr. Koehler, the well-known 
deaf cleryman, will soon hold services in Christ church 
in this city. If so, many of our pupils will want to 
attend. 


Yeslerdav, as I see the paper, Mr. Otto Crouse of the 
State Board of Education, appeared before the Legisla- 
tive committee and asked for the appropriation for this 
school. He asked for 4,4,000 dollars. 

To-day Mr. Hearnen will be “as busy as a bee,” be- 
cause, in addition to his regluar work, he will have to 
take checks to the people to whom the school owes 
money for .supplies furnished in the month of February. 

Do you think that Spring has come ? Yesterday 
afternoon after school Irvine Boileau went over to Mr. 
Jenkins’ and helped him plant sweet peas and 
bulbs. They are hardy and will take ho harm if they 
freeze, as they very likely will. The hardier and earlier 
Spring-blooming plants are beginning to come up al- 
ready. 

Have you noticed the many signs of Spring? The 
other day Mr. Hearnen saw some blackbirds. This 
morning Miss Conger heard the robins singing. I no- 
ticed that the lawn was covered with worm-ca.sts, show- 
ing that the worms have come up to the surface of the 
ground after their winter rest. The buds on the trees are 
swelling, and the Spring-blooming bulbs are showing 
above ground. 

Wednesday, 15. 

Mr. Titus. .Albert’s father came, here yesterday noon 
with a horse for Mr. Hearnen to try. Mr. Hearnen took 
a ride Ijehind the horse, but he did not like him very 
well. 

The siuiiller boys are improving very much in their 
gymnastic work. It is very valuable, because it pro- 
motes their health. It also makes them appear to much 
better advantage, becau.se it makes them to stand and 
walk gracefully. 

Yesterday Walter Jackson went over to Mr. Jenkitis’ 
after school and helped him uncover his tulip bed.s. He 
found that the tulips are already started. He came back 
and dressed in time for his gymnasium class at half-past 
four. 

The hospital has been nearly empty for some days, 
but now it is pretty full again. There are six pupils 
there, but, fortun.ately, there are no very sick ones 
among them. They have either colds or stomach trou- 
ble ; nothing very serious. David Powell is gaining 
steadily but slowly. It will take a fortnight, probably, 
to set him all right. 

A'esterday Mr. Jenkins got a box from Mr. Blanc, the 
Philadelphia florist, with three ” resurrection plants" in 
it. They are very curious. They look like little brown, 
dead balls, but will open and come to life. Mr. jenkins 
gave one to the boys and one to the girls, and kept one 
himself 

George Morris was over here the other evening. He 
says he likes his job at Mr. Wainwright’s very well. 
He has a good boarding place near the nursery. He 
says he is learning, and lie hopes to make a good work- 
man, He says he likes to work among the plants. 

Yesterday George Wainwright's aunt came out to the 
school to see him and to talk with Miss A’ard. She 
brought a magiiificenl bouquet of carnations which she 
handed Mr, Jenkins for Mrs. Jenkins. She is very kind 
to remember her friends here with (lowers so often. 

Mr. McEauglilin is having some trouble with the boi- 
ler in the second story of the industrial building, which 
supplies hot water to the baths in the gymnasium dress- 
ing-room and also to the hospiial. The trouble is that it 
is not nearly large enough for the duty it is called on to 
perform. Mr. Hearnen told Mr. Stull .so when it was 
put in. .A larger boiler is imperatively needed. 

Thursday, /6. 

To-day is tornie Porter’s birthday. .She is six years 
old. P'or a birthday present she got a tricycle. She is 
immensely pleased with it. and .she is riding it up and 
down the sidewalk at this very minute. 

Class VIE is beginning ntimberwork. Clara Ereese is 
the quickest pupils in .the class at addition. She gives 
very close attention to the work, gives and catches the 
idea quickly. 

Donald Jenkins has the craze of collecting stamps. 
He would like to gel hold of any foreign stamps, espe- 
cially those from Canada. 

Katie Kimple’s sister came up to Trenton on some 
business and came to .see her. She is a young lady of 
about eighteen. Katie was glad to see her and to hear 
from the folks at home. 

Yesterday it rained ” pitchforks” all day. At noon 
Mrs. Myers invited the lady teachers to stay for dinner, 
as they would have got soaked through if they had gone 
home. They accepted her invitation, and had a plea- 
sant time. She wa,s thoughtful and kind. 

The ground is thoroughly soaked by the heavy rain of 
yesterday, and the grass looks fresh and green. The 
buds on the trees and shrubs are swollen and the leaves 
will soon appear utiless we have cold weather. 

There will be a meeting of the full Board tomorrow at 
the State House. They wish to have the Legislature- 
to make .some changes in the school law. .Among other 
things, they want to have the term of pupils in this 
school lengthened, so they can get an education and also 
learn to support themselves by a trade. They also want 
the name changed to “The New Jersey School for the 
Deaf.’’ 
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3l 11 ^orts. 

Tiieue is mi IiKlian pupil at llie Wisconsin Sfliool, mid 
a Cliinesc one at tlic (lalifoniiaScliool, says llie MicLigau 
Mirror. 

The (lliuicli Mission to Deaf- .Mutes lias received a be- 
quest of ifoOtM) llii'ough tlie will of a weallliy New York 
lady . — Cbiapu nion . 

Tub enrollment of the Illinois school is 516, and that 
of the ,Ml. Airy .school 506, the two largest schools in 
the country. — kauro* Star. 

G.\i.i,.u:i)KT Coi.i.KOK will send a trained teani to take 
pari with some seventy-tive oilier colleges in an athletic 
tournament on Franklin Field, LTiiversity of Pennsyl- 
vania. .■\pril 2()th . — Kinizitu Star. 

Wii.\T Some Ohio Alumni Have Done,” is a new 
<lei)artment ju.st started in the Ohio Chronirir. Such 
a department ought to make the pajier popular with the 
graduates of the Ohio school. 

Mu. Tiio.m as L. Buown, after forty ye.irs' continuous 
service us teacher in the Michigan ScIkkiI for the Deaf, 
WU.S presented witli a magniticent upholstered lealher 
arm chair, as a token of love and esteem. 

A New school for the deaf has been started at Palani- 
coltah, India. It is conducted by two English ladies 
and is .suiiportcd by private benevolence. This makes 
three schools for the deaf in India, the otlier two being 
at Bombay and Oalcutta respectively . — The Mesttenger. 

The Pekmanent Find recently insliliited by the 
Minnesota deaf now amounts to $507. 'I'he interest is to 
be used in assisting worthy deaf people who meet w itb 
sickne.ss or misfortune. The undertaking is a piece of 
practical philanthrophy that speaks volumes in favor of 
the deaf of that Slate . — Ktutucky Standard. 

The South Carolina School for the Deaf has received 
a special appropriation of $;i()00, for the enlargement and 
improvemeni of the industrial department. The increas- 
ed attention being paid to industrial training during the 
jiast few years is^ine of the most satisfactory evidences 
that our .schools are advancing. — Companion. 

Theiie are 250 blind deaf-mutes in the United States, 
according to the last census. This seems quite beyond 
the usmil proportions. So far u.s we know or can ascertain 
Canada dt«’s not contain a single one of Ihose doubly 
afflicteii persons. There vvouhi seem to he gr(;al need 
for a special school in the States for this class.— 

Mute. 

Theiie is a .school for the deaf at liio Janeiro, Brazil. 

It is conducted upon the Combined System, and is under 
the direction of Dr. J. P. tie Carvalho. Only male pu- 
pils are retieived at the school, and these remain si.v years. 
At pre-sent there is an attendance of thirty five. Farm- 
ing, slwxnnaking and bookbinding are taught. -A>A- 
phatha. 

The Virginia School Gymnasium, says the (roodKon 
Gazette is now furni.shed with the following apparatus; 
Spring hoard, parallel bars (high, low, ami suspended) 
vaulting bar, rope ladders, Koman ladders, traveling 
rings, climbing rope, climbing poles, swinging rings, 
trapeze, traveling bar, striking hag, boxing gloves, 
susptmded pegs, chest bars, Indian chilis, and diimli- hells. 
Mr. Simmons, the monitor, has lieen allowed to exercise 
his own judgment in fitting up the gynina.sium. ami the 
w'ork has been well done. 

5Ve received the other evening in our mail a copy of 
the Sil.ENT WoitKEK, the organ of the New .lersey Sciiool 
for Deaf Imaited at Trenttm, from Bro. Babcock of the 
Adtaiiee, and accompanying it wasa copy of the Annual 
Keport of the New Jersey School. The report is an ex- 
cellent piece of typographical work, and the tables are 
the Ixst we have seen thus far. The Sii.E.s'r Woukeu 
is etliled with rare ability and from a ty|K)graphi(;al 
point of view, it is indeed one of best in.stitution jiapers 
that has fallen under our optics in a long time. It is a 
sixteen-page publication, printed on heavy enameled : 
book paper, Weston Jenkins M. A., is its editor and 1 
George S. Porter, its publisher. Subscription, 50 cents i 
a year. — The (Plankinton, So. Dak) Mail. \ 

Mu. Olof Hanson, of Minnesota, the rising young j 
arcldtect, finds his services in demand by the scliools 
for the deaf just now'. He has been to North Dakota, j 
to Mi.ssi.ssippi and is now dowui in Texas at the invitation | 
of the school autliorities for the purpose of consultation j 
in regard to plans for new buildings. He was once a 
pupil in a school for the deaf himself and it is to be 
expected that his experience as such should enable him 
to plan far more intelligently for the neetls of such a 
school than one who has lacketl the experience. By the ! 
way it was recently announced that Mr. Hanson is tobe 
married soon to Miss Tiegle, one of the teachers in the ; 
Minnesota school. We extend congratulations. — Ken- \ 
tucky Standard. \ 

The Journal's Ohio correspondent tells of a deaf Itov I 
being placed on the stand as a witness in a murder trial, 
and his evidence being objectml to on tlie ground that lie 
could not comprehend the nature of an oath. An inter- 
preter being summoned, through whom be was interro- 


gated on the iHiint, bis definition was given ns; "An 
oath is a promise to God to tell the truth.” The pro.se- 
cuting attorney's comment was that the boy hail "a 
better conception of the imtureaml intent of an oath than 
could be found in any law book.” It is reasonable to 
suppose that numerous persons left that court room with 
a better coneepiion of the status of the deaf and their re- 
lation to society. It is inconceivable bow the idea can 
take bold of some persons, that merely deafness can 
render a person irresponsible. Object lesstins to the 
contrary may often occur, and help toward dispelling 
the idea, but the idea still makes itself known, even 
where it is not to be expected. 

Tiiiiotmii the Journal des Sourds-Mne.ts, of Paris, 
France, we are informed tiiut the deaf of tliat city are 
making an organized effort to arranage for the reception 
and entertainment of foreign deaf-mutes who may at- 
tend the Exposition of 1900, during wdiieh time an Inter- 
iialional Congress of the Deaf will convene, 

Mr. Ernest Dusuzeau, as President of the Friendly 
Association of tlic Deaf, is at the head of the movement, 
and Henry Gaillard. eilitor of the Joarnal dee Sourd..\- 
I Muete, is .strenuously advocating and advertising tlie 
matter. The patronage of the Minister of the Interior 
is ]n‘omised. 

Should Charles Keniey’s .scheme ‘ ' pan out ” as lie ex- 
pects, there will be enough of the American Deaf to 
make a special train from Calais to the Gare du Nord, 
and the lillle dining room on tlie corner of a quaint sec- 
tion of the Quartier Latin, in whieli so many of tlie 
delegates of 1689 were feasted and wined, and on whose 
walls are the arlistic reminders of llie struggles of art 
sliulcnls from all (luarters of the Globe, wlio from dire 
necessity worked with brush and palette at the hare 
walls to offset tlicir lack of currency to settle dinner 
hills, will need to he inueli enlarged jirovided it gets the 
same percentage of patronage as ten years ago. Tlie 
Naliotial A.ssociatioii might give some attention to tlie 
Coiigre.ss of 1900, when it assembles in convetion at St. 
Pa ul . — Deaf-Ma tee Jouvna 1. 

Newark, N. J. 

[New'ark Bureau, Harry C. Dicker.son, 54 South Clinton 
St., East Orang-e.N. J.] 

The New Jer.se\^ Deaf Mule Society’s first 
theatrical venture which took place in Newark, 
N. J., ott the evening of February 22d, 1899, has 
by tliis time "become public property" and un- 
doubtlj' the public, particularly the deaf, are not 
anxious to have the subject discussed any further, 
but in view of the unwarrantable criticisms of 
certain New York correspondents I consider it 
ju.stifiable to the New Jer.sey Deaf-Mute Societj-, to 
give the deaf public a more accurate account of 
the affair. 

The play, which vt'as termed “A Lover’s 
Stratagem; or the Enchanted Barrel, ’’ was in no 
sense of the word an "old chestnut’’ as claimed 
bv one of the above mentioned correspondents. 

Altliough not exactly original, the play 
under the generalship of Prof. W. G. Jones had 
been revised in sucli a way tliat it was exactly 
suited for a deaf-mute audience. This same 
correspondent adds among his many' other in- 
accurate remarks, that, the "smiles of the au- 
dience were forced and sickly.” Did it never 
occur to him that the smiles to which he refers 
j w'ere the result of his "old chestnuts" which he 
j was tiy'ing to crack upon his own bored and 
I weary audience. Another correspondent made 
such a pointed attack upon the acting of Prof. 
Jones that it was easy' to see his remarks w'ere 
made for purely* personal motives. 

Mr. A. L. Thomas, the society's treasurer, re- 
ports that the affair w'as a tremendous success, 
financially as W'ell as socially and the members are 
one and all satisfied that their labors w'ere not in 
vain. 

Mr. Emil Scheifler, of Montclair, N. J., well 
known to the deaf in this vicinity, celebrated his 
27th birthday on March T9th, by giving a private 
party at his home to several of his intimate 
friends. If it had not been for two uninvited 
guests who journeyed over from New York, the 
affair would have been very* enjoyable, but it 
happened that tlie.se particular intruders who, as 
usual, appeared to be intoxicated, made things 
very' unpleasant for the rest of the guests. 

The N. J. D, M. S. boys were "sole pro- 
prietors’’ of the front row in the orchestra of 
Waldman’s new theatre in Newark on Sattirday* 
evening, April ist. The play — " McFadden’s 
Plats’’ — was enjoyed considerably* and wa.s un- 
animously declared to have been "the best thing 
yet. ’’ As soon as the curtain had fallen after the 
last act, the .society's hardy warriors fell in line 


behind President John B. Ward, who led them to 
"Jacoby’s” dining rooms on Broad street, where 
they were bidden to eat, drink and be merry'. 


Brevities from Britain. 

f PREPARATIONS are being made for the forth- 
coming Congress of the British Deaf and 
Dumb Association at Liverpool about the middle 
of July*. The exact date of opening lias not yet 
been announced, hut 1 expect to hear of it ere 
writing my* next budget of " brevities. ” 

According to all accounts, Dr. Lymes Thomp- 
I son’s recent tirade again.st missions for the deaf 
I has only resulted in increased activity on the 
I part of the latter. New missions are projected in 
Somersetvshire. Kent, and in the north of Scot- 
land, and the first two are already beginning to 
take shape. Dr. Thompson’s fondly dreamed-of 
conp d'etat has fizzled out like a damp squib. 

One result, however, of his action has been to 
show that the deaf are practically united in 
defence of the combined system, and that they 
will brook no interference with their rights as 
free born Britions to adopt whatever method of 
communication they find most convenient. Out- 
side theorist, may regret this determination, this, 
general "cussedness,” if they like to call it .so, 
but the fact remains, and cannot be set aside. 

" B. C.” in an article in The Messetiger, nar- 
rates an incident which she de.scribes as ‘ ‘ instruc- 
tive and amusing.” This lady* is an extreme 
advocate of the German Method and says that she 
j once attended Divine service for the Deaf in 
i Columbus, Ohio — in order to " see whether it 
would make me modify my views.” She says 
that she, a hearing per.son, tried hard to grasp 
some thread of the discourse, yet came out with- 
out a notion as to what had been said. I wonder 
if it occurs to her that the position of the deaf in 
respect of ordinary church services — no matter 
what their accompli.shnient in "lip-reading” 
may be — is precisely' the same as hers was at the 
special .service. They may try their hardest to 
grasp some thread of an ordinary discourse, yet 
they' will come out of church without a notion as 
to what has been said. With a little study 
" B. C.” would soon be able to follow such a 
service, whereas no amount of per.severance in 
"lip-reading” can sufficiently make up for the 
lost faculty* of hearing to enable the deaf to fol- 
low an ordinary service. I quite fail to see any- 
: thing "amusing” in such a service as " B. C. ” 
writes of, and I fear she attended it in altogether 
a wrong spirit, if not with preconceived preju- 
dices. The deaf people there present were there to 
, worship God " in spirit and in truth” — whatever 
others may* have gone for. " B. C’s.” logic is 
far more “ instructive and amusing” than any- 
thing ehse in her article. For instance she asks : 
"Why* should we teach the deaf in a language 
which we must first learn ourselves, instead of 
the noble Engli.sh language, their native tongue 
and birthright ? Presumably* one bas to learn 
anything before he can teach it, whether it is 
English or French, spoken, written or spelled. 
And it is precisely because they wish their pupils 
to acquire an easy command of the " noble Eng- 
lish ; language” that educators make use of the 
manual alphabet, writing and other aids. It 
makes me tired to see the lamentable confusion 
of thought which extits upon this as upon 
other matters, even among so, called “experts.” 

Felix Rohan. 


Life hath its May, and all is mirthful then : 

The woods are vocal and the flowers all odour; 

Its very bla.st hath mirth in’t, — and the maidens, 

The while they don their cloaks to screen their 
kirtles, 

Laiiifh at the rain that wets them. 

— The Abbot. 


* (TIVE SOLICITORS WANTED KVEKYWIIERE FOR " THE 
A storv (il the Phlllppliies,” hy Murat Ilalsteoci. ccimnilasloned 
by the Oo' ernuient as Offlclal Historian to the War Department. 
'I’he b(K)k was written In army camps at San Francisco, on the 
Puclllc with General Merritt, In the hospitals at Honolulu, In 
Hong Kong, in the American trenches at Manila, In the Insur- 
gent camps with Agulualdo. on the deck ol the Olympia with 
l)ewey. and In the roar of battle at the fall of Manila. Bonanza 
for agents. Brimful of original pictures taken hy government 
photographers on the spot. Large hook. Low prices. Big 
profits. Freight paid. Credit given: Drop all tra-sliy unofilclal 
war books. Outfit free; Address, H. L. Barber, Manager, 
356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill: 
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IBits of Science. 

Editko By K. B. LwvD, A.B. 

Green Snow. — Tliree pliice-s iit leael are known where 
green snow abounds. One of tlie.se is near .Mount lleelii, 
Iceland ; another fourteen mile.? eH.st of the mouth of 
the Obi, and the third near Quito, South America. 
These colors are canseti by the presence of minute or- 
ganisms it specue.s of alga called Pi'otoeitccus nimlix, 

“ Herbaceous Photography.” — 11, N. 1'oply, of the 
Department of the Interior in Ottawa, wlio dis- 
covered recently a method of developing negatire.s with- 
out the use of' a dark room, ha.s discovered that the 
printing of photographs is not dependent on nitrate of 
silver. Heretofore tlie nitrate has had to be u.sed in all 
prints, but Mr. Toply says that the juices of certain 
fruits are ciiually as good.' if not laUtcr than the nitrate 
for photographic printing purposes. 

By means of this discovery a iiholograph can be prinl- 
-ed upon anything — wood, pulp, and paper— which can 
absorb these juices. The juice is not us-ed just as it 
comes from the fruit, but it is .subjected to a process 
which Mr. Toply, of course, desires to keeii to himself 
at present. He has been engaged in the develoiiment 
of the process for five years. 

His attention w'as first directed to the possibility of 
“ herbaceous plioto.graphy.” as he calls it, by the witiier- 
ing of tlie wdiite pine, wliich becomes a very dark gray 
under sunliglit . .A piece of iilaned pine was placed under 
the negative and e.xpo.sed to sunlight without treat inent, 
and a permanent print on wood was oltluincd. Air. 
To])ly followed up this discovery by a series of experi- 
ments with the juices of fruits, wliufi he found could 
not only turn dark gray, but would become jet black in 
sunlight, 'I'lie process' is so simple that were it brought 
into general u.se the price of photographs would be re- 
duced to a minium. — Snu. 


Some Joys In The Soudan. — If one w'auts to live hap- 
pily in the. Soudan one must get used to .spiders. They ! 
cra'wl into your dressing-bag or come upon the table | 
while you are washing, taking great interest in soap 
and tooth powder and all toilet requisites ; if disturbed 
they retire into your sponge, and remain there till they ; 
are drowned out. 

One niu.st also become accusloinetl to sand or dust 
storms, for they are frequent and terrible disturbers of 
your comfort. They come upon you suddenly when 
you are quite unaware of their close jiroximiu- — just as - 
express trains at a busy junction surprise the passengers \ 
uninitiated in the mysteries of signaling. 

There is a ilistinct sound like the coming of a train, , 
then it rush by, and theafter draught. Balms sway and ; 
bow their rustling fronds to the earth, and eddies of dust ; 
buffet you on all si<les, lifting you from your feet. | 
Tents a're turned inside out, scattering their eontents to | 
the winds, or everything is incrusted with an imptilpa- j 
ble powder, winch seals up one's eyes, pings one’s nose j 
and ears, or chokes one with the nauseating sweepings 
of a foul ctimping ground. 

As I am writing this lettei- a dust hurricane, which I 
has been making life miserable for the last three days, 
is still blowing. 

’I'he fierce blast of the wind nnikcs metal so hot that 
the heat from the nib carrying the ink to paper dries up 
the fluid before a line can well be penned. The sweat 
of the hand, too, mixetl with the layer of dust on the 
paper, so soils the inanuscript that one feels loath to 
.send it. 'I'he flies, s<!eking your tent for slielter from 
the cruel blast witluml, cling to your nose and eyelids | 
with a t(!nacity whicli is almost maddening. 

At meals, each dish is covered with grit before it can 
be consumed ; and one has to nurse odd corners of llie ; 
tent to shield one’s cup from the inifls of dust beating 
up from under the etinva-s. before one can get a drink 1 
that is not absolutely muddy . — IjiwJon Standnnl. | 


Destructive Power Of Guns. — 'I'lie late achievements 
-of our navy, the flcadly execution wrought by its guns 
upon tlie Spanish fleets, render the task of critieisin an 
extremely' untliankful one. To the lay mind the state- 
ment that the very guns which sunk Montojo’s and 
Cervera’s fleets are so far behind the latest productions 
of some European gun shops as to he distinctly in the 
second class sounds very captions and untimeiy. A'ct 
within a year there will bean European battleship afloat 
carrying 1 3-inch guns, which, if it sliould encounlerone 
of our crack battle.ships, sliould overniatch her 13-inch 
guns to the following extent ; To an energy of 35,t)85 
foot-tons she would opiiose45, 000 foot tons ; io a velocity 
of 3,100 feet per second she would oppose a velocity’ of 
3,759 feet per second ; and while her guns could pene- 
tnite 4(1 inches of iron at the muzzle, ours could get 
through only’ 31 inches. Moreover, the enemy's shells 
would be delivered in greater numbers and with a much 
flatter trajectory, thereby iiicroasiiig the cIiuiiccb of a 
hit. It may be answered dial the superior iiiartt.sinan- 
ship of our guiiiiers would more than outweigh the 
superior ballistic properties of the opposing weapons. 
Perhaps it would, but why sulijeet our men to such a 
handicai) ? If our gunners have been trained until they 
are the best marksmen in the world, the least the nation 
can do is to furnish them with the besi weapon that a 
modern guiislio]) c;m turn out. — 8e.ientific American. 
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GREATEST PLANT BARGAINS 

100 Grand Bulbs for House or Garden, tl.OO 

In 16 distinct varieties, such as Amaryllis, Calias, Cannas, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Gladioli, Iris, Lilies, Montbretias, 
Oxalis, TulMsroses. fragrantClimbers, etc. Cost $3.50. 

The 100 Bulbs, express prepaid, for $1.00 

50 for 30c., or 35 for 30c.. in similar assortment. 

16 Ne'^ Cannas, all named, ; 7 for soc. ; 3 for 250. 

8 N«w Named Dahlias, fi; 4tor6oc.; aforsoc. 
OlantBesronlae and Gloxinias, gforssc.; isforjoc, 
100 Mammoth Gladioli, $z; 50 for 50c.; 35 for 30c. 
Calias : white, loc.; spot ted, loc.; black. 30c.; red# 
30 C.; sweet-scented, soc.; jH yellow. 30c. The6for8oc* 
Lilies, 3 ji^raiid varieties f^^oc. Cyclamen, s for 350, 

{l^hu DrinfirACA l*hiUdelphia'sfashional>tenewnower, 
DAU| lllllllUtfV bestltousc'plant; blooms whole year; 

lowers last a month after cutting. Blooming plants, 35c. 
RARE PLANTS AT 10c. : Aspara^s Sprengerl. Bou* 
Kuinvillea, Yellow Clematis, Mountain Beauty, New 
Kucllia, Chinese Lilacs, Double New-Life Geranium, 
New Pink Spiraea, Golden Momine Glory, Water Palm, 
New Rose 1000 Blossoms, Bi»ston Fern, Snow in Sum* 
mcr. Any 6 for 50c, Philipnine Medusa, 50c. 

All the Novelties, send FOR CATALOGUE. 

A. BLANC & CO., 314 S. util St, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Natural History Of Amber. — Tlie main .‘lource of tlie 
anilicr supply is the seii-coast of tlie Baltic Ocean. It is 
fossil gum, originally tiie exudation of ii species of coni- 
fer (Pine-tree) now extinct. This grew in luxnrianl pro- 
fusion hundreds of tliousaiids of years ago on tlie miirsliy 
coasts of nortliern Europe, wlien tlie climate was inucii 
vvtirmer tlian it i.s to-day. 'I'lie natuiTil history of amber 
is thusexplaincsi. 'I'lie immense forests of nnilier pine 
underwent, tiieir natural downfall and decay. 

'I'tie resin of the wootl accumulated in large quantities 
in bogs and ponds and in the soil of tlie forest. The 
coast was slowly sinking ; tlie sea iij’ and by coveretl the 
land, and tlie ainher, which had lieen griidually’ harden- 
ing, was at last deposited at the ocean bottom. 

But in liigher regions the pine continued to flourish, 
and so amber would still eoiitimie to lie washed down to 
the shore and defxisited in the later formed green sand, 
and tlie still later formetl stratum of lignite, or brown 
coal. The gum became fossilized by its long liuriiil under 
ground. 

More tlian 300 spoeimeiis of extinct life — animal and 
vegetable — liave been found embedded in amber speci- 
mens, including insects, reptiles, plants, leaves, shells, 
fruits, etc., whicli liad been canglit in (lie liquid gum and 
cntomlied tiiere for all time. Some of llie.se specimens 
are so curion.sly beauliful as to be almost priceless, and 
one Englisli collector lias a cabienl of them wlilch i.s val- 
ued at 100, 000. 

One piece embalms a lizard about eight iiielu's long, a 
little jewelled monsler perfect in its form and coloring, 
wliich has no like in anything existing now. Indeed, in 
many instanees science is able solely llirougli this medi- 
um to study details of animal life wliich jicrishctl from 
tlie earth many’ liundred thousands of years ago. 

'riiere are flies i)re.scrved with wings poised its if for 
light, where the prismatic sliecn glowing Ihrough tlie 
yellow .sepulclire i.s its brilliant as if they were floating 
alive ill tlie sunsliine. — Hm'iicr'g lianuil Tabic. 





Alphabet 
Cards 
Free 




J 

J 

J 
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To every new subscriber of the ^ 
Silent Worker, at the subscrip- ^ 
tion rate of ^o cents a year., we will 
send a package of so manual 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 
sH inches and are suitable 

for distribution among your friends. 

Two tivo-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 

Address : 

THE SILENT WOEKEE, 

Trenton, N. J. 




Mr. A. L. Thomas, a deaf- 
mute, who is at our Prince 
Street store, is ready at all 
times to cater to the wants 
of all those to whom he can 
make himself understood. 

He can offer clothes, shoes, 
hats and furnishings for man 
and boy ; for warm weather 
and cold, for wet weather and 
dry ; for an}^ and every oc- 
casion. 

If you live out of town he 
will send you samples, finished 
goods on approval, goods 
which you may return for 
alteration, exchange, or re- 
fund of money, if not satis- 
factory. 

Suppose you try it. 

Rogers, Peet & Co. 

Prince and Broadway. 

Warren and Broadway. 

Thirty -second and Broadway. 

New York, 


PACH BROS., 

Art PbotograpiKrs, 



935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

PERM.AXENT BRANCHES : 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

WINTER STUDIOS: 

Northampton, Mass. West Point, N. Y. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Wifliamstown, Mass. 

Lakewood, N. J. Amherst, Mass. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

SUMMER STUDIOS : 

LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 

COLUMBUS PHOTOS. 

Now Ready — Panel Style, $1.25 

General Group, 

Principals and Supt’s, 

Com Cob, etc., etc. 

Principal Mathison says; “Photographs just splen- 
did, like all your work." 

Principal Connor says : Pictures are fine, in fact hard 
to beat.” 
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prrinnnnrrrirjr^ 

new 3er$cy Bistorv | 

and Genealogy a Specialty ^ 

AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 


STORE IN NEW Jersey. 

C L. TRAVER, 

t08 S. Broad Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
IJLJLSUUJULfiJLJlJ^^ 


My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 

And they tell the truth about 
the looks and quality of the 

goods inside 

High Grade Suits. Over- 
coats, Reefers, etc., for 
Youths and Boys at way- 
dowii prices 

B. F. Gunson, 

Famous Clothier. 

Successor to 

R. A. Donnelly. 

OPERA HOESE SXORES. 

OtlULOJOULjLSL^^ 








John €♦ Cbropp 
$ Sons €o., « 


Creitton, new Jersey. 


Marine and 
Stationary .5* 

ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

Machinery of all descriptions. 

Heavy Castings ^ ^ ^ 


^ « « « itepairing of all kinds promptly attended to. « « 

F. S. KATZENBACH & CO., \ 


35 East State Street, 
T'RE/STO/N,/S|. J. 


Hardware, 

Heaters, 

Ranges, 

Mantels, 




Grates, 

Tile Heaters 
and 

Facings. 




r 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
o< Hot Water Heating. >o 




Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 
subject matter as to conform to the law of mental 
devolopmeut. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for 
all kinds of work, laboratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per 3'ear for boarders, including board, 
washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
tho.se intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for da3' pupils is four dollars a 3"ear for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 
Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted b3^ gas, heated by 
steam, well ventilated, provided with baths and the 
modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furni.shed and ver3- COS3’. 

For further particulars appl3' to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 




EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 




■r. 

1 


CLOSED. 


OPEN. 

(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
moniited for preservation and ttse, specimens of Pen Work, 
and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 
anj' kind. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - 


NEW JERSEY. 


"Write for Circuliir and Prices, also Cataloeue of SoMool 

Furniture. 







THE SILENT WORKER. 


Buckeye 






13 East State St., 


TUENTON, N. J. 


GEO. W. PRICE 

DEAr.BR IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 


iBound 


I Volumes . . . 


^of tiie 


Silent Worker 


Two Volumes in one 
for Si. 50 


Carefully indexed 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Handsomely Boutid 
Valuable Book of Reference 


Now Ready 


loaded in daf light ' 


'Si^Send for free Booklei^^K, 


E.&.H. T.ANTHONY&CO. 


591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE .'.CO., 

(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware* House-furnlMhiiii;: Goods, 
Cutlery, HeaterK, Raiij^es, St4»ve», 
Grates, Tiles, \Voo<l and Slate 
Mantels, Tin Itooliiii};, Gas 
Fixtures, Oil Cloths, &v. 


Address : The Silent Worker, xben t oin . n. j. 

s,<s)®®®S<sXsXs)®®(SXS)«<S)®<S)(S)®(s>®®<sXaxs;«<^^ 


I'he better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery, 


BEEF, HAM AND BREAKFAST MUTTON 

Stalls *3 and 44, City Market. 


C. RIBSAM cfe SONS. 

Nurserymen ^ ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

^ TRFNITON N. J. 

J. M. ATWOOD, 

— DKAI.ER IN— 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SCHOOl SUPPLIES. 

\C SPORTING GOODS & GAMES. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton, N. J. 

MrTIDD’S ~ 

Tasteless Little Waters cure Big 

HEADACHES 

ICJor. Hamilton ami Clinton Avenues. 
oToaas. ^ South Broad St.. Trenton, N . J. 


-C5i^KRAUCH*S-r-r^ 

-^^STUDIO 

15 K. STAXK SX. 

(Beer’s old standi 

Tue iinesi ciililiiet In th ■ cliv ar f,l pi'r ilDr.-r. 


’ tt ^ ^ 


We can 
Suit You 
in 

Shoes. 


PRICE. 

50 cards, with or without name 25 cents. 

100 “ “ “ “ “ 50 cents. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price. 

address: 

THE SILENT WORKER, 

TRENTON, N. J. 

I have used Klpans Tahules with so much I have been a great sufferer irom constipation ' 
satlstactlon that I can cheerfully recommend for over five years. Nothing gave me any relief, 
them. Have lieen troubled for about three years My feet aud legs and atHlomeu were bloated so 1 ; 
with what 1 called bilious attaclra coming on could not wear .shoes on my feet and onlj- a loose 
regularly once a week. Was told by illlTerent drefcs. 1 saw Idpaus Tabules advertised In our ■ 
pliysiclahs that it was caused by bail teeth, of dally paper, bought some aud took them as 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, directed. Have taken them about three weeks 
but the attacks continued. I had seen adverttse- and there Is such a cUan^ ! I am not constlpat- 
meuts of Rlpans Tabules In aU the papers but ed any more aud I owe It all to Klpans Tabules. 
had no faith In them, but about six weeks since a I am thirty-seven years old. have no occupation, 
ti-leiid Induced me to try them. Have taken hut only my liouseUold duties and nursing my sick 
two of the small S^ieui boxes of the Tabules and bushand. He has had the dropsy and 1 am trying 
have liad no recurrence of the attacks. Have K pans Tabules tor him. He feels some better 
never given a testimonial for anjdhlng before, but It will lake some time, be has been sick so 
but the great auiomit of good which I tielleve has long. You may use my letter and name as you 
been done me by Rlpan.s Tubules induces me to like. Mas. Mart Gorman Clarke. 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 

1 39 N. Broad St. 


add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless 
have lu your possession now. a. T. DkW itt. 

I want to Inform you. 
in wonls of highest 

g raise, of the benefit I 

ave derived trom Kl- 

puiis Tabules. I am a J? • T • 1 

professional nurse and 

In this profession a n" 

clear head Is always ■“ 

needed. Klpans Tabu- lU 

lesdoeslt. After one — ■ I nG 1110 

of m.v eases I found J 

myself completely run 1 •i-' 

down. Acting on the “ 3 .rCl F 3 . 

udvlceof Mr. Gco.Bow- qt 

er, Ph G.,588 Newark rinr> • ( 

Ave..Jerseyeity,I took 5 /j ciiic . v 

Klpans Tabules wiyi , , ' 

grand re.sult. UJ rommor 

Miss Bessie wtkdman. S>. Goiiiinoii 


Mother wastniubled 
with heartburn aud 
sleeplessucsH. caused 
by lud gestlou. for a 
good many J ears- One 
day she saw a testi- 
monial In the paper 
Indorsing Klpans 
Tabules. She deter- 
mined to give them a 
trial, was greatly 
relieved by their use 
and now takes the 


1 have been suffering from lieadaches ever 
since I was a little girl. I could never ride In a 
car or go Into a crowd- 
ed place without get- 
~ ting a headache and 

sick at m.v stomach. I 
■p.J.p.A'N'^ heard about Kipuus 

^ ■‘A •‘■V •-» Tabules from an aunt 

of mine who was tuk- 

lug them for catarrh of 

the stomach. She had 

TnP modern ^tand- to <ud such relief fnmi 

1 lie lliuuciii ULctiiu advised 

, .| TIT J" bie to take them too. 

ard r amily JVledl- and I have Ueeu doing 

•' so since last October. 

r ; n • r*.! 1 tVi they have ; 

Line . tilt- completely cured my 

headache. 1 am twen- 

rommon everv-dav ty-nlue years old. You 

GUIIIIUUII cvci^f are welcome to use this 

, . testimonial. 

ills 01 humanitv. mhs. j. bkookmyre. 


My seven - year - old 
lioy suffered with 
pains In his hea 1 , con- 
stipation and c o ui - 
plained of his stomach. 
He could not eat like 
cUUdreu cf hU age do 
and what he did eat 
did not agree with 
him. He was thin aud 
of a saffron color. 


Tabules regiilailv. She keeps a few cartons Reading some of the testimonials In favor of 
Klpans Tabules in the house and says she will Klpans Tabules. I irled them. Klpans Tahules 
not be wlthour them. The heartbium and sleep- not only relieved but actuaUy cured iiiy .voiing- 
Icssness have disappeared with the Indigestion ster. the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
wlilcb wa.s formerlv so great a burden for her In good condition and he never complains of his 
Our whole family take the Tahules regii]arl.v. stomach. He Is now a red. cliubby-taced boy. 
especlallv after li heartv meal. My mother Is This wonderful change I attribute to Rlpans 
fifty years of age and is enjoving the best of Tabules. I am satlsfieil that the.v will lienefit 
heallii and spirits; also eats hearty meals, an Im- any one (from the cradle to old age) If taken 
possibility before she took Klpans Tabules. according to directions. 

ANTON H. Blacken. E. w. Price. 

A new style packet containing ten rifanstabcles ■wckedln a paper carton .without glass) Is now 
lor sale at iaime drug stores— for five cents. This low-price*! sort Is intended for the p*x)r and the 
economical. One dozen of the five-cent otrtons (lao tahules) can lie had by mall by sending torty- 
elglit cents to the Uifans t’HEMiCALt'OMPANV. No. to Spruce street. New york— ora single carton 
(ten tabules) will lie sent for five cents. ItirANS Tabcuis may also be had of some gnss'rs. general 
storekecpt'rs. new agents and at some liquor stores and barber shops. They banish palu. Induce 
sleep aud prolong life. One gives relief. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

ts the famous Miller heater No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger lu using 

Price )!«•*. 2 « uiid $ 5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
■ay BO many good things about them, come and 
■eethem. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 23 & 1 25 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


SAMUEL HEATH. 

IVHOLSSALB AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

Lum’jer, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 

Telephone 52. 

Go to 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

121> Norlll ISrOiitl .SI.. 

kikI see the largest line of Fumilure and 
CarpcLs in the city. 

H. E. STEVENS, 

ITE0T, 

Plans, s[H!citicali<>iis ami estiiiiiites fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings, t’orre- 
spoudence solicite*!. 

CHURCHES and SCHOOL WORK a specialty. 

ME;RCII.A.Nf'rA^ILLE:. >r. J. 

DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTBL 

Sells the best Si .,So and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

.33 KAST STATK ST., TBENTON, N. J. 

We have always on hand the best grades ol 
I.KHieH COAI.S 
For domestic and inanufaeluring juiriHises. 
A1.S»0 KINiDLIIMCi WOOn. 

Now Ls the time to order coal. 2S cents per 
ton discount tor cash. 

Michael Hurley, 

51* rerry St. 

M J. M. BURGNER ► 

Millham Vienna Bakery 

No. 0115 Clinton Avenue, 

TmCNXON, N. J. 
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New Jersey Slate School for Deaf-Mutes. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Bond V Thomas 

Oeorgk a. Frey 

J. Bingiiam Woodward. 
Silas K. Morse 

S. St. John McCutchen 

T. Fr.ank Appleby 

Steven C I.arlson 

Geo W. Ht>WELL 

Francis Scott 

Jo.SEPH P. Cooper 

James M. Seymour 

jAMi» Ij Hays 

Otto Crouse 

Evan Steadm.an 

Benjamin A. Campbell. 
James Owen 


Millville 

Camden 

. . . Borilentown 
..Atlantic City 

Plainfield 

. ..Asbiiry Park 
. Hackettstown 
. . . Morristown 

Paterson 

kutherford 

Newark 

Newark 

Jersey City 

Hoiioken 

Elizabeth 

Montclair 


ttrtteers <>f The It.niiMl. 


James L. Hays President 

S. St. John McCutchen Vice-President 




OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


Charles J- B.axter Secretary 

WiLLi.AM S. Hancock. .Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MCTES. 
established by act approved March 31st. 1SK2. 
offers its advantages on the following: conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the .State, not less 
than eigrht nor more than twenty-one years of ag:c, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnisbed for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the c.ase. The application must he accompanied by a 
certificale from a county judge or countr- clerk of the 
county, or the ch.n en freeholder or towmship clerk of 
the township, or h mayor of the city, wliere the ap- 
plicant resides, aiso a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on ihe same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
form.s of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

\V«‘st«»ii .leiiKiiis, 

Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


WESTON JENKIN.S, A.M Principal | 

THOM.AS F. HEARNEN Steward i 

MRS. LAURENCIA F, MYERS Matron 

B. H. SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANN.A C. FITZPATRICK. . . . A.ssistant Supervisor I 

MRS. LOL-A M. SW.ARTZ... Supervisor of Girls | 

ELMER BARWIS. M.D Attending Physician | 

MISS MARA’ E. A'ARD Nurse [ 

MISS C.ARRIP: S. CONGER Receiver I 


IM'parl int'iit. 

ROWI,AND B. I.LOYD, A.B. 

MESS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MRS. ROSA KEELER 

MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MLSS M. OAKLEY BOCK EE 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 
MISS AGNES MARCH 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial l>(-pai'tiuent. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER ! Kindergarten 

I and Drawing 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

C. AI. WHITNEA’, S B Wood working 

WLALTER WHALEN Shoeniaking 

illSS EMMA L. BILBEE .Sewing 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE .Sewing, Assistant 

MLSS AIIRAAI AI. STKA’ENSON J Millinery and 

i Enibroiaery 


Classes in Cliysioal C’ulture, 

MR. B. H. SHARP Boys 

MISS HARRIET E. TRASK Girls. 


in a Rurry 
to Paint 




Are all tlioM- uppm iaie Ihe valiii 
of paint as a proleclimi against Ihe ele 
liients. The paiiiLs yon gel from ns will 
lie the genuine arlielt , and the color of oni 
price.s iinitch our paiiils. 

A fresh coal of luiiiit pul in Ihc right 
place bids defiaiiee lo Time our liomcs to 
defaee. I sing Ihy |)riiises, i'aint, wlio 
savest from decay, and liold.'. (lid 'I'ime’s 
destroying linnd. and siiyesi lo him nay. 
For l)e.st Painis. Oil.s. Varnishes, &e., call 
on 



€. T. Rooper s, €o., 









50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Patents 


I KADt. nriArtrvo 


Designs 
Copyrights &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain oar opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Commanlca- 
tiona strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing j>atentR. 


Patents taken 


Mutiti A Co. receive 


special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 



A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific .ioumal. Terms, $3 a 
vear ; four months, fl. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washingion, D. C. 



naar, Day $ naar « < 



Printers 

Publishers 

Lithographers 

Designers 

Engravers 

Stationers. 


14 n. marren $t., Crenton. 


8 S. Warren St. A. Blanc Sc Co., Rare Cacti, Novelties In Plants and Bulbs, Foreign Flowers. 

Only exeiuKive Paint Mniise in the city The Bcst Cannas, Gladioli, Etc. 314 N. 1 1th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 



